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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LIX, No. 4. 


READING VS. EVENING LESSON STUDY AS 
PRACTICED IN THE OHIO SCHOOL. 


A GREAT many inquiries have come to me from time 
to time concerning the departure from evening Jesson 
study to evening reading. Especially does there appear 
to be a desire for the names of the books which have 
been supplied to the pupils for the evening reading. 

It affords me great pleasure to give such information 


as we have up to date concerning both the apparent 
effectiv ness of the reading and the list of books. We 
are more than pleased with the resuits. The pupils 
have taken much greater interest in it than they took 
in. the lesson study, and we are very sure that more 
permanent foundation work for an education is being 
laid. With that, of course, goes the pleasure and profit 
the pupils will get from the habit of reading after they 
have left the school. 

As would be expected,-it has taken a great deal of 
work to inaugurate and to execute the plan. It requires 
care and judgment on the part of the teach2rs to select 
suitable books, and then it takes a part of the teacher’s 
time each school day to ascertain how the work is going, 
and to instruct pupils in the meaning of new words and 
expressions. This time, however, is not lost, because 
it is instruction after all, only in a new way. 
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The question which has been hardest to satisfy 
ourselves concerning is how much study time to provide 
for in the daily programme of the school. Some 
teachers feel they must be teaching all the time to do 
their duty. We do not believe this is necessary. 
There should always be a time for self-employment and 
an opportunity for mental assimilation. This cannot 
be when a teacher is constantly either pouring in or 
drawing out, according to his inclination—usually the 
former. 

Especially in schools for the deaf teachers often feel 
they must have an hour or more for a lesson. In the 
public schools and in colleges the period of recitation is 
usually limited to forty minutes or less. Even that 
often becomes wearisome to many of the pupils, as all 
of us can testify. Then why should a teacher of deaf 
pupils occupy a greater period? Would not thirty 
minutes of well-directed teaching, to a class who had 
spent some time on real study of the lesson, be more 
effective? For what superintendent, principal, or 
supervising teacher has not seen a class of well-disposed 
children, after the teacher had ‘‘explained”’ for one and 
one-half hours, sitting in an attitude of those who 
‘have eyes but see not?” 

Now if recitations are confined to thirty minutes in 
the lower grades and forty minutes in the upper grades, 
there will be ample time in the four and one-half hours 
of a school day for study. I have been teaching a class 
in English myself this year, and know the tendency to 
want more time for the recitation, because there appears 
to be so much to teach, but I know I am taking time 
enough and more would become wearisome to the pupils. 

If a teacher is required to teach five subjects and 
spends thirty minutes on each, the recitations of the 
day would consume two and one-half hours. That 
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would leave two hours per day for all miscellaneous 
work and for study under the direction of the teacher 
and at a time when it will be effective. 

Teachers often feel the recitation must come every 
day as a matter of habit, not as a matter of careful 
consideration as to whether it is necessary or even best. 
In fact, habit plays such a very important part in 
teaching that it should sometimes be carefully studied 
whether it cannot with profit to the pupils be broken. 

Pupils in the hearing school are at their homes, two 
or three around a table surrounded with newspapers, 
magazines, and books; their fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters are constantly reading to one another, or 
carrying on a conversation in good English. Hearing 
children have English served to them all the time. It is 
left to them only to have periods of concentration and 
study with the English they have, and which has cost 
them nothing, not even an effort. They have absorbed 
it. 

Deaf children have no such advantages. They are 
put into the school and taught a little English for a few 
years, and are then supposed to know enough of it to 
study an evening lesson for the next day’s recitation. 
If they study at all, it is to learn by rote what is on the 
printed pages, and it means little or nothing to them. 
The next day they recite it to the teacher, and immedi- 
ately forget it forever. In a few years they find them- 
selves in the upper grades without the ability to read 
and understand a simple story. The commonest kind 
of expressions in practical use confuse and confound 
them, and they find their practical and useful vocabu- 
lary very small indeed. Their evening study all these 
years has amounted to but very little, as far as acquiring 
power of reading and understanding is concerned. It 
has often done real harm, because but little or no study 
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has really been done, and only a habit of idleness has 
been formed. 

Would it not be better to spend more of the deaf 
child’s time in developing power? Can this be done 
in any other way than by living a portion of each day 
in an atmosphere of practical and useful language? 
Can this language be supplied in any other form so well 
as through the printed and illustrated stories which 
exist in such great abundance, and which need only 
to be brought to the child’s eye under the direction of 
the teacher? 

This is a work that need not be hurried. In fact, 
it can be done best by moving slowly. If commenced 
in the early years of the child’s schooling, by the time 
he has reached the fifth or sixth grade he will already 
have acquired power, information, and ability which 
will send him on more rapidly, and still more in the 
succeeding years. Only care should be taken in the 
first few years on the part of the teacher to explain 
everything new so thoroughly that the child will under- 
stand. Explanations will always be necessary and 
important, but not so general or so frequent. 

Conversational language, idioms, symbolical lan- 
guage, false syntax, bywords, and even slang will 
gradually be understood by the child, as they appear 
from time to time in the reading. In fact, all the while 
the child will be studying English, rather than about 
English. An explanation of the meaning of segregated 
idioms, which is so common in our schools for the deaf, 
does but little good. It is only when the explanation 
is made in connection with real use that the lesson is 
of any value. 

Teaching these difficult phases of the English lan- 
guage without real selections in which they occur is 
much like teaching a boy to swim before he goes into 
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the water. Pupils who were taught in a segregated 
way last year the meaning of such *xpressions as 
“Blood is thicker than water,” ‘‘The devil finds em- 
ployment for idle hands to do,” ete., will not recognize 
them this year, if he finds them in the course of his 
reading. 

The reason is clear. His time has been spent in 
studying about English, rather than in studying English. 
These are specifics which have been collected and placed 
in our courses of study in an effort to cover the entire 
field. There is not one in twenty that is ever found 
in a course of reading. The pupil will, in all probability, 
not meet many of them in his journey of life; but 
straight English, unadorned and unadulterated, he will 
be in constant company with. Had he better not 
know it well? If he has a strong command of it, will 
it not be powerful in helping him to understand these_ 
odd and unusual idioms, should he ever see them? 

Many of the English words have a variety of mean- 
ings depending upon their use in the sentence. The 
pupil may use his dictionary and be entirely misled, 
unless he has such full knowledge of the whole sentence 
as will enable him to put the correct interpretation on 
the doubtful word. Can he ever gain this power by 
studying about English? Is it not only when he has 
lived with it, fed upon it, and absorbed it, that he can 
have the desired use of it? 

A fixed and definite time for reading appears to me to 
be the only sure plan to instill into the pupils the habit 
of reading, the love for it, and the ability to understand. 
Now this period might be set aside as well in the school- 
room as out of it. It depends upon the organization 
of the school for work, the ideal of the superintendent 
to be attained, and his judgment as to the best way to 
attain it. For us the evening period appears to be by 
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far the most desirable, for it assures three periods 
for the reading: the preliminary explanation, the even- 
ing reading, and the review in the school. 

I presume I might have done more with the evening 
study had I put the same enthusiasm into it that I have 
been putting into the reading, but it never appeared 
practical or particularly useful. I did not have faith 
in it as foundation work. I have in the reading. I 
know what it means, and what it will accomplish for the 
pupils. I know what it will be worth to them, and 
therefore I am more inclined to throw my whole soul 
into it. 

Not all of the pupils will meet our expectations, of 
course. Many will fail, even after the best books are 
placed in their hands and they have the most careful 
direction and instruction by their teachers. This is the 
result of a feebler mentality, poorer vision, or less 
energy, but the general result, I am sure, will be satis- 
factory and a high standard of average will be attained. 

Evening reading in name only is not a cure-all for 
poor English. It is not hard to imagine some one 
attempting the plan, and leaving it largely to the pupils 
with a few books to accomplish what they desire for 
themselves. Under such a plan failure would be almost 
certain, but not so certain as with no reading at all. 

Where a superintendent is so burdened with other 
duties that he cannot give attention to this important 
work, it would be well to have a supervising teacher of 
language, a part of whose duties should be to direct the 
pupils’ reading. In fact, that might be a good thing in 
all of our schools, even if a superintendent is inclined to 
carry a heavy burden himself. 

The books now in use are given below. They have 
been bought in groups of two, four, six, or ten, generally 
in groups of ten, as most of the classes have that number 


I 


of pupils. 
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Some have more, but usually in each class 


there are one or two pupils who are more advanced 
than the others, and special books may be furnished 


them. 


They will not need so much explanation from 


the teacher, but only want the opportunity which books 


offer. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Longfellow. 

Children of History, Vol. I. 

Children of History, Vol. II. 

Fremont and Carson. 

Stories from Garden and Field, 
Part I. 

Story of the Norsemen. 

Story of Pocahontas. 

Stories of the Pilgrims. 

Henry V. 

Life of Johnson. 

The Liberty Bell. 

Jefferson. 

Eli Whitney. 

General Putnam. 

The Boston Tea Party. 

Stories of American Revolution, 
Part I. 

Stories of American Revolution, 
Part II. 

Stories of American Revolution, 
Part III. 

Marquette. 

William Penn. 

Cyrus W. Field. 

Washington. 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Aesop’s Fables, Part I. 

Aesop’s Fables, Part II. 

Flower Friends, Part I. 

Audubon. 

Some Bird Friends. 

Roots and Stems. 

Puss in Boots. 


The Paradise of Children. 

The Story of the Buds. 

Pioneers of the West. 

The Snow Image. 

The Pygmies. 

The Miraculous Pitcher. 

We are Seven, and other Poems. 

Natha.: Hale. 

What Annie Saw; or Stories from 
Nature. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 

John Gilpin and other Poems. 

Selections from Longfellow. 

The Great Stone Face. 

The Dragon’s Teeth. 

Lincoln. 

Franklin. 

Farragut. 

De Soto. 

Life of Grant. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Vol. I. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Vol. IT. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Robinson Crusoe, Part I. 

Robinson Crusoe, Part IT. 

Robinson Crusoe, Part III. 

Robinson Crusoe, Part IV. 

The Story of Bryant. 

Daniel Boone. 

Pilgrims. 

Stories and Rhymes of Birdland. 

Joan of Are. 

Three Golden Apples. 

Legends of the Springtime. 

Columbus, Vol. IT. 

Story of Chevalier La Salle. 
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Byron’s Poems. 

Book One of Sarah E. Sprague. 

Nature Stories for Youngest 
Readers. 

Hop O’ My Thumb Tom Thumb. 

Puss in Boots. 

Reynard the Fox. 

Stories of Birdland, Vol. IT. 

The Good Time Reader. 

Some of Our Friends. 

Buds, Stems, and Roots. 

Stories of Famous Pictures, Book I. 

American History Series, Vol. I. 

Stories of the United States for 
Youngest Readers. 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. 

Aunt May’s Bird Talks. 

Colonial Days. 

Stories of Colonial Children. 

Children of the Palm Lands. 

Stories of American Pioneers. 

Stories of Our Country. 

Storyland of Stars. 

Leaves from Nature’s Story Book, 
Vol. I. 

Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese 
Cousin. 

Stories of Our Authors. 

Stories from Animal Land. 

Stories of Great Inventors. 

Mouffion, the Dog of Florence. 

The Sprague Classic Readers, 


Book II. 
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Boyhood of Famous Americans. 

Stories and Tales from the Animal 
World. 

Grandma Flora’s Animal Stories. 

Robinson Crusoe for Youngest 
Readers. 

Little Flower Folks, Vol. I. 

Little Flower Folks, Vol. II. 

Stories from Garden and Field. 

The Sprague Classic Readers, 
Book III. 

Ethics, Stories for Home and 
School. 

Science Ladders, Vol. II. 

Science Ladders, Vol. ITT. 

Essay on Burns. 

Stories of England. 

Tales from Shakespeare, Vol. I. 

Tales from Shakespeare, Vol. II. 

Sketch Book, Vol. I. 

Sketch Book, Vol. II. 

Stories of Ohio. 

World History in 
Legend. 

Paul Dombey. 

Little Nell. 

The Arabian Nights. 

Our Little Folk’s Primer. 

A Good Time Primer. 

Little People’s Sound Primer. 

Out Doors, Vol. I. 


Myth and 


Ginn & Co. 


Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration. 

Our Bodies and How We Live. 

The Finch Primer. 

First Reader, by 
Sylvester. 

Pets and Companions, A Second 
Reader. 

Sunshine Primer. 


Wade’ and 


Easy Stories. 

An Inland Voyage and Travels 
with a Donkey. 

Friends and Helpers. 

Cyr’s Advanced First Reader. 

With Pencil and Pen. 

Oriole Stories for Beginners. 

The Jones First Reader. 

The Children’s First Reader. 

Folklore Stories and Proverbs. 
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The Richmond Second Reader. 

Cyr’s Second Reader. 

The Jones Second Reader. 

Cyr’s Graded Art Readers, Book II. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales by Wiltse, 
Part II. 

Myths of the Red Children. 

Second Reader, by Wade and 
Sylvester. 

Little Folks of Many Lands. 

“Tell It Again”’ Stories. 

Little Nature Studies, Vol. II. 

The Blodgett Second Reader. 

A Second Reader by Stickney. 

Insect Folk. 

Little Folks of Many Lands. 

Friends and Helpers. 

The Blodgett Readers by Grades, 
Book III. 

Hero 
History. 

The Jones Third Reader. 

Third Reader, by Wade and 
Sylvester. 

A Third Reader, by Stickney. 

The Jones Fourth Reader. 

Cyr’s Fifth Reader. 

The Jones Fifth Reader. 

Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales, by 
Stickney. 

Short 
History. 


Wilderness Ways. 


Stories from American 


Stories from American 


Northern Europe. 

Moni, the Great Boy, and other 
Stories. 

Pinocchio, the Adventures of a 
Marionette. 

Lisbeth Longfrock. 

Ways of Wood Folk. 

Life in the Greenwood. 

Tales of Old England. 

Under Sunny Skies. 

Short Stories from EnglishHistory. 

Quaint Old Stories. 

Pinocchio in Africa. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Some Successful Americans. 

Industries of Today. 

The Stories Mother Nature Told 
Her Children. 

A Fourth Reader, by Stickney. 

Secrets of the Woods. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Burt-Markham Primer. 

The Children’s Primer. 

The Finch Primer. 

The Blodgett Primer. 

Primer, by Wade and Sylvester. 

The Sunshine Primer. 

Step by Step. 

Cyr’s Dramatic First Reader. 

The Thought Reader, Book I. 

Little Nature Studies, Vol. I. 

The Hill’s Readers, Book I. 


American Book Co. 


Our Little Book for Little Folks. 

Book of Cats and Dogs. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 

The New McGuffey Third Reader. 

New Education Readers, Book I. 

The New McGuffey Fourth 
Reader. 

McGuffey’s First Eclectic Reader. 

Little Stories for Little People. 

Brooks’ Readers, Second Year. 


The New Second 
Reader. 

Geographical Nature Studies. 

Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans. 

Baldwin’s Readers, Second Year. 

Big People and Little People of 
Other Lands. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 

Stories for Children. 


McGuffey 
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Baldwin’s Readers, Third Year. 
McGuffey’s Third EclecticReader. 
New Education Readers, Book ITI. 
School Reading by Grades, Fourth 
Year, by Baldwin. 
Brooks’ Readers, Fourth Year. 
Baldwin’s Readers, Fifth Year. 
School Reading by Grades, Fifth 
Year. 
The New McGuffey Fifth Reader. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Treasure Island. 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age. 
Milton’s L’ Allegro. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
First Lessons in Our Country’s 
History. 
Brooks’ Second Reader. 
Hoenshal’s Progressive Course in 
English. 
Davison’s Health Lessons, Book I. 
Davison’s Health Lessons, Book 
Brooks’ Third Reader. 
McGuffey’s Third Reader. 
McGuffey’s Fourth Reader. 
A Boy on a Farm. 
Baidwin’s Robinson Crusoe for 
Children. 
Old Stories of the East. 
Five Little Strangers. 
John Bunyan’s Dream Story. 
Little Stories of England. 
Peter and Polly in Summer. 
Peter and Polly in Winter. 
Williams’ Choice Literature. 
Book I. 
Book II. 
Book ITI. 
Book IV. 
Dutton’s World at Work Lives. 
Fishing and Hunting. 
In Field and Pasture. 
Trading and Exploring. 


Lakeside Literature Stories. 
Book I. 
Book IT. 
Book III. 
Otis’ Colonial Series. 
Calvert of Maryland. 
Mary of Plymouth. 
Peter of New Amsterdam. 
Richard of Jamestown. 
Ruth of Boston. 
Stephen of Philadelphia. 
Pioneer Series. 
Benjamin of Ohio. 
The Story of Two Boys. 
Famous Pictures of Children. 
Brooks’ Readers, Fifth Year. 
Stories of Animal Life. 
Stories of Country Life. 
Stories of Shy Neighbors. 
Brooks’ Readers, Sixth Year. 
The Wide World. 
Eclectic School Readings, Prose 
and Verse for Children. 
Brooks’ Readers, Seventh Year. 
Brooks’ Readers, Eighth Year. 
Williams’ Choice Literature, Book 
One, Primary. 
Plants and Their Children. 
Tales of Chivalry. 
Introduction to American Litera- 
ture. 
First Days in School. 
Our Little Book for Little Folks. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer. 
The Natural Number Primer. 
Brooks’ Readers, First Year. 
New Education Readers, Book I. 
Baldwin’s Readers, First Year. 
The NewMcGuffey’s First Reader 
Stories of the King. 
Famous Men of Modern Times 
Stories from Life. 
The Expressive Readers. 
Book II. 
Book III. 
Book IV. 


| 
wy 
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D. C. Heath & Co. 


Illustrated Primer. 
The Beginner’s Reader. 
Sea-side and Way-side, No. I. 
So-Fat and Mew-Mew. 
First Reader. 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes. 
Sea-side and Way-side, No. IT. 
Nature Stories for Young Readers 
of Animal Life. 
Nature Stories for Young Readers 
of Plant Life. 
The Heart of Oak Books, First 
Book. 
From September to June with 
Nature. 
The Beginner’s Book. 
Exploration and Discovery. 
The Early Colonies. 
The Later Colonial Period. 
The Foundation of the Re- 
public. 


Sea-side and Way-side, No. III. 

Sea-side and Way-side, No. IV. 

The Tales of Mother Goose. 

The Young Citizen. 

Days and Deeds a Hundred Years 
Ago. 

Tales from Munchausen. 

The Heath’s Readers, Primer. 

A Primer of Work and Play. 

The Beginner’s Reader.’ 

Lessons for Little Readers. 


The Heath’s Readers, First 
Reader. 

America’s Story for America’s 
Children. 


The Haliburton Primer. 

Good Health for Boys and Girls. 

Child’s First Book for Home and 
School. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Boy Blue and His Friends. 

The Wide Awake, A Second 
Reader. 

The Wide Awake, A Third Reader. 

Firebrands. 

Grasshopper Green’s Garden. 

Wilderness Babies. 

The Man without a Country. 

The Louise Alcott Reader. 

The English History Story Book. 

A Knight of Arthur’s Court. 

Little Me-Too. 

Hellenic Tales. 

The Pig Brother. 

The Wide Awake, First Reader. 

Twilight Form. 

Merry Animal Tales. 

The Wide Awake, Fourth Reader. 


Child’s Book of American History. 
Kathleen in Ireland. 
Martha in Holland. 
Betta in Canada. 
Donald in Scotland. 
Coletta in France. 
Children of History. 
Josefa in Spain. 
Manuel in Mexico. 
Gerda in Sweden. 
Hassa in Egypt. 
Men of Old Greece. 
Book on Japan. 
Fritz in Germany. 
Rafael in Italy. 
Boris in Russia. 
Boy’s Parkman. 


4 
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Silver, Burdeit & Co. 


Around the World, Geographical 
First Book. 

Our First School Book. 

Nature’s Byways. 

Stories from the Poets. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers, Book 

The World and Its People, Book I. 

The Morse Readers, Book II. 

The Normal Course in Reading, 
Second Reader. 

The Normal Course in Reading, 
Alternate Second Reader. 

Stepping Stones to Literature, A 
Second Reader. 

Stories of Child Life, Book I. At 
Home. 

Stories of Child Life, Book III. 
In the Country. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers, Book 
III. 

The Normal Course in Reading, 
Alternate Third Reader. 

Ethics of Success. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers, Book 

Stepping Stones to Literature, A 
Fourth Reader. 


The Silver-Burdett Readers, Book 
V. 
Stepping Stones to Literature, A 
Reader for the Sixth Grade. 
Around the World, Geographical 
Second Book. 

Hans the Eskimo. 

Stepping Stones to Literature, A 
Reader for Seventh Grades. 

Heroes of Chivalry. 

Around the World. 

The Arnold Primer. 

Primer, by Edward J. Ward. 

Stepping Stones to Literature, A 
First Reader. 

The Silver-Burdett 
Book I. 

In Fable Land. 

In the Animal World. 

The Progressive Road to Reading, 
Book I. 

The Progressive Road to Reading, 
Book II. 

The Progressive Road to Reading, 
Book III. 

The Progressive Road to Reading, 
Book IV. 

The Land of Song. 


Readers, 


The Michigan Mirror Press. 


Happy Hours, Book I. 


Facts and Fables, Book I. 


George N. Morang & Co. 


From Far and Near, First Book. 


Crane & Co. 


Nature Facts. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 


Simple Stories, by H. L. Branson. 
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William Beverly Harrison. 
Santa Rosa Stories. The Story of Washington. 
Volta Bureau. 
The Raindrop. 
Spahr & Glenn. 
Every-Day Tales. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons. 
The Royal Crown Readers, Book II. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
Union Reader, No. I. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Longmans’ “Ship” Literary Longmans “Ship” Literary 
Readers, Book I. Readers, Book V. 

Longmans’ “Ship” Literary Longmans’ “Ship” Literary 
Readers, Book IT. Readers, Book VI. 

Longmans’ “Ship” Literary Indian Sketches. 
Readers, Book III. In Oldest England. 

Longmans’ ‘Ship” Literary The Odyssey. 
Readers, Book IV. The Oregon Trail. 


Penn Publishing Co. 


Botany. Reading as a Fine Art. 
Flowers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Fables and Folk Stories. Rip Van Winkle and Other Amer- 

The Riverside Readers, A Second ican Essays, from the Sketch 
Reader. Book. 

Ulysses Among the Pheacians, Tom Brown’s School Days. 
from the Translation of Homer’s Plutarch’s Alexander the Great. 
Odyssey. The Book of Legends. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Elementary Science Readers, Elementary Science Readers, 
Book I. Book III. 

Elementary Science Readers, Why Worry? 
Book II. Those Nerves. 
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Self Help for Nervous Women. 
Lippincott’s Primer. 
Lippincott’s First Reader. 
Lippincott’s Second Reader. 
Lippincott’s Third Reader. 


The Princess and The Goblin. 

Primary History of the United 
States. 

Home Life in all Lands. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


The New Century Readers by 
Grades, Book IT. 

Stories of Mother Goose Village. 

The New Century Second Reader. 

Eskimo Stories. 

Child Stories for the Masters. 

The Tree-Dwellers. 

Lights to Literature by Grades, 
Book III. 

Lights to Literature by Grades, 
Book IV. 

The New Century Readers by 
Grades, Book ITT. 

The New Century Fourth Reader. 

Lights to Literature, Book ITI, 
Revised edition. 

Lights to Literature, Book IV, Re- 
vised edition. 

The Holton Primer. 

The Outdoor Primer. 

The Overall Boys. 

The New Century First Reader. 

The Tree Dwellers. 

Pilgrim Stories. 


King McArthur and His Knights. 

The Early Cave Men. 

The Later Cave Men. 

Anderson’s Best Fairy Tales. 

Holland Stories. 

The Early Sea People. 

The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. 

The Little Kingdom Primer. 

The Little Kingdom First Reader. 

Lucita, A Child’s Story of Old 
Mexico. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Classic Myths. 

Four Old Greeks. 

Viking Tales. 

Norse Stories. 

Achilles and Hector. 

Japanese Fairy Tales. 

Literary Readings. 

Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. 

Little Rhymes for Little Readers. 

Mace’s History Reader, Book I. 

Mace’s History Reader, Book II. 

Mace’s History Reader, Book IIT. 


Hill & Evans. 


Health Culture Readers, No. I. 


Health. Culture Readers, No. II. 


Fred J. Heer. 


Ohio History Sketches. 


Glimpses of Longfellow. 


Grosset & Dunlap. 


Lena Rivers. 


Uncle Jerry. 
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M.A. Donohue & Co. 


Ivanhoe. 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Classic Stories. 


The Story of Lincoln. 


Tales of Troy. 

Jack and Nell in Field and Forest. 
The Children’s Odyssey. 

Lolami, The Little Cliff Dwellers. 
More Classic Stories. 

Out-of-Door StudiesinGeography. 


Lolami in Tusayan. 

Wagner Opera Stories. 

The King and His Wonderful 
Castle. 

Stories of Indian Children. 

The Fly-Aways and other Seed 
Travelers. 

Rhymes and Stories. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The Eugene Field Reader. 

Hero Tales. 

Our Story Reader. 

Robert Louis Stevenson Reader. 
The Robin Reader. 

Ben, The Black Bear. 

Indoors and Out. 

The Howe Primer. 

The Howe First Reader. 

The Howe Second Reader. 


The Howe Third Reader. 

The Howe Fourth Reader. 
Foods and Their Uses. 
Colonial Days. 

American Leaders and Heroes. 
All Around Asia. 

The Literary Primer. 

Old Testament History. 
Gospel History. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Appleton’s Fourth Reader. 
First Book in Hygiene. 


Carroll and Brooks Readers, Book 


Carroll and Brooks Readers, Book 


Carroll and Brooks Readers, Book 
ITI. 

Carroll and Brooks Readers, Book 
IV. 

Carroll and Brooks Readers, Book 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 


The Art Literature Readers, Book 

The Art Literature Readers, Book 
III. 

The Art Literature Readers, Book 
IV. 


Great Names and Nations, Vol. I. 
Great Names and Nations, Vol. IT. 
With Azir Girges in Egypt. 

The Story in Primary Reading. 


World Book Co. 


When the Old Were Young. 
Stories of Childhood and Nature. 


Stories of Woods and Fields. 
Barbara’s Philippine Journey. 
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Southern Publishing Co. 


The Beginner’s History of Our Country. 
A. Lowell & Co. 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. 


A. Flanagan & Co. 


The Story of La Fayette. 

Cortez, Montezuma, and Mexico. 

Lives of the Presidents. 

Seventeen Little Bears. 

Among the Giants. 

Bunny Boy and Grizzly Bear. 

Little Bear. 

The Circus Book. 

Bunny Cotton Tail, Junior. 

Fairy Tales from Anderson. 

About The Cave Men. 

Adventures of Pinocchio. 

Spark. 

Sixteen Stories. 

Little People of Japan. 

Little People of the Snow. 

The Story of Two Kittens. 

Mother Goose Stories. 

Household Stories for 
Readers. 

The Brownie Primer. 

The Second Brownie Primer. 

Robinson Crusoe Reader. 


Little 


Work that is Play. 

Hawkeye. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

The Tale of Bunny Cotton Tail. 

Bow-bow and Mew-mew. 

Two Little Indians. 

Bee Martin and other Tales. 

Rab and His Friends, and other 
Dog Stories. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Black Beauty. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Water Babies. 

A Christmas Carol. 

The Heart of a Boy. 

The Autobiography of Franklin. 

Napoleon, The Little Corsican. 

Abraham Lincoln, The Man of 
the People. 

Cromwell, England’s Uncrowned 
King. 

Stories of Heroism. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Burke on Conciliation. 


Werner School Book Co. 


The Werner Primer. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 


Blennerhasset. 


The American School for the Deaf. 


First Lessons in English, No. II. 

First Lessons in English, No. III. 

First Lessons in English. 

Stories in Prose and Rhyme for 
Little Children. 


Stories for Language Study. 
First Lessons in English, No. I. 
First Lessons in English, No. IV. 


Reading vs. Evening Lesson Study. 


Potter & Putnam Co. 


Wake-Robin Series, Vol. I. 


Wake-Robin Series, Vol. IT. 


University Publishing Co. 


Knickerbocker Stories. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


A Wonder Book. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Children’s Library. 
Heroes. 
Heroines. 

Birds. 
Water Wonders. 


Fairy Tales. 
Myths. 
Legends. 
Stories. 


The Macmillan Co. 


Child Life, A First Reader. 

A History Reader. 

Child Life in Tale and Fable, A 
Second Reader. 

Child Life, A Third Reader. 

Old English Ballads. 

Plutarch’s Lives. 

Murche’s Science Readers, Book 

Murche’s Science Readers, Book 
Il. 


Murche’s Science Readers, Book 
III. 

Murche’s Science Readers, Book 
IV. 

The Child Life Primer. 

Nature Stories. 

In Those Days. 

Old Time Tales. 

Wilson’s History Reader. 

Elson’s Side Lights. 


J. W. JONES, 


Superintendent of the Ohio Scheol, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE REVOLVING SLATE. 


Among the various pieces of furniture and appliances 
in a schoolroom for the deaf, there is, in my opinion, 
none more useful than the revolving slate. By this I 
mean a large slate, smooth on both sides, pivoted in the 
center at the top and bottom so as to revolve from side 
to side. Here follow outlines of a few of the uses to 
which it lends itself: 

A favorite exercise with me is that of lining up the 
class at the wall slates to answer questions which I 
write on the revolving slate, one at a time. For 
instance, the first question may be: 


What was the largest animal you ever saw? 
What was the longest journey you ever took on the cars? 
Who was the first person you met when you first came here to school? 


This is a form of question that is perpetually in order. 
It is of a kind that the pupil is likely to encounter any 
day, at any time, and it is a form which, apparently, 
can never be put to the class with the positive assurance 
of receiving absolutely correct answers from all, pro- 
vided a full sentence is required in the reply, which is 
part of the scheme in this exercise. It is the relative 
clause that makes the trouble, of course, as relative 
clauses have a way of doing almost whenever they 
appear, or attempt to appear, in the compositions of 
the deaf pupil. 

While the class is at work on this question, whatever 
it may be, the teacher has been preparing another on 
the other side of the slate. This may take this form: 

What per cent. of the pupils in this room are girls? 


What part of this month is yet to come? 
What part of the school year has passed? 
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Here, now, are a few of the advantages in this use of 
the revolving slate: 

There is an element of expectancy attending each 
revolution of the slate that is conducive to alertness 
on the part of the class. My usual plan is, as indicated 
above, to have two varieties of subject on tapis, one 
for one side of the slate and the other for the other. 
This tends to break the monotony and at the same time 
makes it possible for the teacher to repeat either form of 
question in slightly different ways until the class have 
acquired the desired facility in handling the construc- 
tion. When a topic has become exhausted (or when the 
questioner’s ingenuity has become exhausted) a change 
is made to a new theme, the only restriction being that 
of different lines of thought or forms of expression 
being used on different sides of the slate. There is 
never any occasion to worry about holding the attention 
of the class during this exercise, provided only that the’ 
teacher’s inventiveness does not flag. The questions 
follow each other in a natural sequence, one form or 
some especially ingenious reply suggesting new paths 
or by-paths of thought. 

Another good feature of the exercise is that it keeps 
the whole class on the jump at once. Every teacher is 
familiar with the difficulty of keeping his pupils lined 
up evenly. When they are at their desks, John B. 
will fill a page with correctly worked problems while 
Mary D. is making arrangements for having a point 
put on her lead-pencil. There are no such lapses when 
the revolving slate is leading the procession. Mary D. 
knows that as soon as the teacher has finished writing 
his question on the back of the slate, he will come down 
the line.to inspect the answers to the question on the 
front of the slate. She knows, moreover, that the entire 
proceedings will come to a standstill if she has not some 
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kind of a reply on her slate when that slate is reached 
by the Inspector General. This is distinctly discour- 
aging to placid and bovine retrospection. The re- 
sponse may indeed show evidences of haste, in times of 
emergency, but the response, such as it is, is pretty 
certain to be there, and this is the purpose in view. 
It is not so much accuracy of reply in regard to fact 
that is desired, but mainly intelligible expression of 
thought, whether the thought be correct or not. Unless 
the teacher knows what his pupils think, he cannot tell 
whether they think at all or not. Occasionally ques- 
tions are asked which are purposely unanswerable as to 
the fact involved: 

Is Mars inhabited? 

Did Columbus believe in ghosts? 

What is the population of China? 

The pupils are also encouraged to ask the teacher 
questions which the answer they have written has 
suggested. If such queries are worth while, they are 
put on the revolving slate for the whole class to consider. 

The ingenuity of the teacher is kept keyed up to the 
highest notch in this form of recitation, if it may be so 
called. The errors made by the pupils, naturally 
enough, often indicate to the teacher a weakness in the 
use of certain phrases or expressions, unsuspected by 
him before. Here are a few sample questions, the 
special line of endeavor in view being the development 
of greater accuracy in the use of relative clauses. The 
means used may be that of describing persons or things 
in the room by the use of such clauses. The answers 
are given in order to indicate more clearly the writer’s 
meaning: 

Which pupil in this class lives in San Diego? 

The one who is writing on the slate by the book-closet. 

Which boy was late to school this morning? 

The one who has on a red tie. 


Which of those books belongs to me? 
The one which you put into your desk. 
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It will no doubt occur to some teachers that the first 
two replies are objectionable, since the names of the 
persons are known and it is not customary in such cases 
to use relative clauses in this way. This is true, and 
it led me to invent a plan for using the third form of 
question in such a way that it fulfills the requirements 
exactly. This was one development of the work on 
the revolving slate. I realized the unsatisfactory 
conditions in the first two questions. I saw also that 
if I took two books that were unlike in size or in color 
or in any other particular, they would most properly 
be described by means of those differences rather 
than by the use of a relative clause. To meet the 
emergency, I took two books exactly alike. I said, 
pointing to one, “This is mine,” and put it into my 
desk. I laid the other on a table, and then asked the 
question. I think I had laid the scene so that there was 
no other way out than by use of the relative clause. Of 
course it would be correct to reply, simply, ‘“‘The one 
in your desk,” and this is cheerfully admitted, but the 
class is told at the same time that if the question had 
not been asked, and they had desired to describe the 
book, they would have had to use the relative clause. 
If the reader is disposed to think that all of this is much 
ado about nothing, I am not disposed to agree with him. 
Any plan which will make our pupils feel the need of a 
form of expression which they have not readily at 
command is of value. 

A little variety may be introduced and a form of 
reply that the deaf do not employ freely may be brought 
out by asking questions requiring a negative answer: 


Do you know which of those books in my desk is most interesting? 
No, I don’t know which one is. 

Which state has the most beautiful capitol building? 

I don’t know which one has. 
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I am not prepared to stand up very strenuously 
for ‘‘complete answers.” The only excuse for requiring 
them is that we teachers cannot in any other way bring 
about conditions calling for these expressions which we 
strive to evoke by our questions. 

I don’t know which one to take. 

I can’t decide which one is best. 


I never found out which one he took. 
I wonder which one is mine. 


These are expressions which the pupil may feel the 
need of at times; indeed, he certainly will need them if 
he ever holds much converse with his fellow-beings; but 
it is an awkward and “unnatural”? method to expect 
them to be used in reply to questions which, in each 
instance, could be fully answered by ‘‘I don’t know.” 
However, this is somewhat aside from the revolving 
slate, except that it goes to show the need of further 
ingenuity on the part of the man on the job. It is 


hardly possible to arrange for situations that shall 
result inevitably in certain conventional idiomatic 
expressions, such as: 


Neither have I. 
Nobody knows. 
Sometimes they do and sometimes they don’t. 


I have often thought there is a field here for some 
genius to break into. Let him prepare a book full of 
exercises or questions so craftily devised that the pupil 
will have no way out but by the beaten path of idioms. 
It will take a genius, indeed, if the book is to meet 
all contingencies, or even a very great number, provided 
they are to be effective. Meanwhile we have the re- 
volving slate. The spirit of expectancy which it 
arouses in the pupils reacts on the teacher. I found 
some members of my class weak in their use of ‘‘ That is 
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why.” They had the inverted order that characterizes 
the mode of thought in so many of our pupils: 


John had a bad cough. That was why he went out in the rain. 


The only way to get them straightened out is to give 
them the conventional sequence again and again. At 
every other revolution of the slate they were faced by 
one or another of these forms to fill out, or questions 
to answer: 

Norah lost her ring. That was why ——-——-——-————. 

Frank . That was why he could not go to 
school. 

Why did Columbus cross the ocean? 


He wanted to ——-——————————.. That was why he crossed 
the ocean. 


As they get more and more sure that it is the effect 
that is mentioned after the ‘“‘why,”’ they may be given 
more difficult forms, or forms where more thought is 
required to fill the blanks: 

——__—_—_——_——————.. That was why the English Colonies revolted. 

--— . That is why we celebrate July 4th. 

Ponce de Leon wanted to find the Fountain of Youth. That was 


why — -— 
All the people honored Washington. That was why 


I think, on the whole, that the most satisfactory use 
I have found for the revolving slate is to make it the 
means of telling stories to the class. I write any simple 
story, preferably one with a “point”’ to it, writing a 
paragraph at a time, reversing the slate and erasing 
as I go along. This keeps the attention of the class, 
allows plenty of time for even the most deliberate 
readers and, it seems to me, comes the nearest possible 
to securing that sort of perusal which will eventually be 
of most enjoyment to them, a quick apprehension of 
the gist of the anecdote. Here is one that I para- 
phrased from the Youth’s Companion a few days ago: 
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Minnie is a little girl about five years old. One day they had a 
turkey dinner at her home, and Minnie ate a good deal of turkey. 

(Here the slate was reversed.) 

Still she was not satisfied. She said to her mother. ‘Mamma, I 
want some more turkey.”” But her mother was uneasy for fear Minnie 
would be sick. 

(Slate reversed.) 

She said, ‘‘No, daughter, you have had enough. If you had any more 
it might make you sick.’”’ But Minnie replied, ‘‘But I want some more 
turkey.” 

(Slate reversed.) 

Her mother thought she would get her interested in something else 
so she would forget about eating. So she said, ‘‘Why, you have the 
wish-bone of the turkey. 

(Slate reversed.) 

_ “Let us each make a wish and then pull the bone, and the one who 
gets the biggest* piece will have her wish come true.” 

(Slate reversed.) 

Minnie’s face shone with delight at this new game and she pulled 
the wish-bone. Her mother said, ‘‘Why, you have the biggest piece! 
Now what did you wish for?” 

(Slate reversed.) 

Minnie said, ‘‘I wished for more turkey.” 


It is a characteristic of many persons to be fond of 
continued stories. It is a trait that I never was able 
to understand, but it seems to have some bearing on 
this method of story writing. I have never had a more 
attentive reading of anything I have given my class 
than I have had in this form of exercise. I usually 
follow it up with ten or twelve questions to find out how 
accurately they have caught the point of the narrative, 
and the results are gratifying. Whether other teachers 
find the revolving slate equally satisfactory, I do not 
know, but it is worth a trial, if the reader has not tried 
in it this way, and a trial will surely demonstrate its 


usefulness. 
WM. A. CALDWELL, 
Assistant Principal of the California School, 
Berkeley, Caiifornia. 
*Sticklers for the grammatical proprieties are hereby granted a 
dispensation for using the comparative degree of comparison. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS AN AID IN ARTICULA- 
TION TEACHING. 


For several years I have felt that the phonograph 
could be used to advantage in articulation teaching, but 
only recently have I had opportunity to test the instru- 
ment in this capacity. 

If is very difficult for the teacher who is in daily 
contact with the pupils to determine accurately whether 
or not these pupils have improved in articulation and 
speech. I use both terms because they are not synony- 
mous. 

When Johnny Smith, for instance, is promoted to a 
higher class, without doubt he has radical defects in 
articulation that are palpably evidence of ignorance, 
incompetency, and inefficiency in his former teachers. 
But a few months later this pupil is reported as having 
made marked improvement. Now, has this pupil 
improved, or has his voice acted like vice upon the 
teacher? Has the teacher eliminated certain defects 
or is the teacher’s ear now soothed by sounds that 
once irritated? 

This question may be answered by the phonograph. 
If good records of every pupii’s voice can be obtained 
twice a year we do not have to trust to the memory of 
the teacher, but we have a definite answer to this im- 
portant question. 

I have had the Edison dictograph on trial and have 
made records of the voices of about sixty pupils. This 
instrument was primarily intended for dictation to 
stenographers and its reproducing apparatus was not 
admirably adapted for the use to which I put it; for 
instance, the horn intended for dictation is not well 
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adapted for reproduction, but it can be quickly and 
instantly removed and, at a very moderate expense, 
a short, wide, flaring, wooden horn substituted for 
reproduction of records. This will give a much more 
natural quality to the voice than a tin horn. I also 
think it very likely that a stiff varnished pasteboard 
dictation horn would add to the effectiveness of the 
instrument. Notwithstanding these slight objection- 
able features the instrument, with slight and inexpensive 
changes, seems well adapted for this purpose. 

The records of the pupils’ voices varied surprisingly. 
Voices that seemed clear and distinct furnished very 
poor records, while other voices, apparently inferior, 
made much better records. In the main, the voices as 
recorded were disappointingly weak. This was partly 
due to nervousness and mistakes in position while 
talking. The voices of the youngest class were an 
exception to this rule; the same may be said of the high- 
est class. The records of my own voice—a voice 
unusually low—were very distinct. If the youngest 
pupils with their shrill voices and I with my low voice 
made good records it is evident that a good record is 
not dependent upon pitch; I should rather say it is 
more dependent upon what, for lack of a better term, 
we call proper focus of the voice. 

One class, on the average conservative in their 
speech, almost without exception made good records— 
far better than other classes supposedly their superiors 
in articulation. Upon investigation I found that the 
teacher had been giving exercises which would, in my 
opinion, develop the very qualities that made good 
records. These experiments, inadequate as they were, 
brought out some interesting facts. For instance, 
they enabled a teacher to know that a certain pupil was 
in the habit of talking while inhaling as well as exhaling. 
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I think it was the first time that I ever heard a child 
say the first two words of a sentence as she inhaled her 
breath and the remainder of the sentence as she expelled 
it. Surely this is a very economical way of speaking; 
but the saving is not of a nature that would appeal 
to the teacher of articulation. 

This or a similar instrument, properly equipped with 
a proper horn for reproduction, will, I believe, give a 
basis for the study of the voice that will prove very 
valuable. The total cost, with sufficient cylinders to 
test the voices of 250 children, allowing fifty words for 
each child, would not exceed $115. The cylinders may 
be used over and over—perhaps fifteen or twenty 


times—without additional expense. 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York City. 


FIGHTING AGAINST ODDsS.* 


THE bravest sight in all this world is a man fighting 
against odds; the swimmer with his head up stream, 
the climber facing the storm, the soldier with his back 
to the wall; the rich young man putting away the easy 
cup of pleasure which drugs into uselessness; Abraham 
Lincoln, the tired plowboy, making the cabin fire light 
his path to knowledge; Helen Keller, fighting her way 
up out of the lonesome darkness, slowly rising, step by 
step, on the golden ladder of imagination out of a 
voiceless, nameless, colorless, formless, thoughtless, 
hideous world, into one of friendship, purpose, and 
beauty. These are our heroes. 


*An Address delivered at the Semi-Centennial Reunion of the Alumni 
of Gallaudet College, June 22, 1914. 
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We envy the gifted—the swift runner, the sweet 
singer, the burdenless—we call them the chosen of the 
gods. But our hearts go out to those who are not at the 
scratch, the ones who have a handicap, who know it, 
and in whom rebellious bitterness is transformed into 
resolution. Their triumphs makes us all proud. 

And that iswhy we are here to-day to rejoice with you. 
You have triumphed and we wish a share in that tri- 
umph. Nature in one of her mysterious moods placed 
her hands upon your ears, and in so doing dared you 
to presume to play life’s game as men and women. 
You took up that challenge. And now you have come 
home—not seeking honors, spurning sympathy, to lay 
the tribute of your affectionate appreciation at the feet 
of those who pointed out the way by which you foiled 
mischievous nature. Whatever your modesty, we 
may be permitted in our pride to say: ‘‘ You have made 
good.’’ And those words are American for the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor and the Victoria Cross. 

‘This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And, lowering, crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran, and snatched it, and with battle-shout 


Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


Those lines are by E. R. Sill, who also wrote those 


exquisite lines, ‘‘The Fool’s Prayer,” with which you 
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are perhaps familiar—if not, you should be. The title 
given by Mr. Sill to his lines is ‘‘ Opportunity,” but that 
generalization does not express the idea which it con- 
veys to me; a more appropriate title would be ‘“‘The 
Thoroughbred,” for to the king’s son that broken 
sword was a challenge. You, teachers and preachers, 
engineers and artists, mechanics and architects, who 
have by force of character linked yourselves to the world 
and refused to despair while there was so much as a 
broken sword in your hand, are the ones to whom that 
poem, in its thought, is dedicated. 

A group of bold adventurers—that’s what you are— 
every one with a spirit that would dare to question the 
Sphinx. Nature intended that you should not know 
what I am saying. But here you are, reading my 
thoughts as soon as they touch my lips, and perhaps 
earlier still. Why this refusal to accept the decree of 
nature? What was the spirit that made you seek-to 
master those secrets which it apparently had not 
been intended should be yours? What kind of a 
Columbus voyage was this you took when you broke 
out into this new world and determined to make it your 
own? 

Ah, perhaps what you have done is after all what all 
have done who “‘fought and toiled and ruled and loved 
and made this world.”’ Your progress may be but the 
symbol of the progress of all civilization. The ‘‘mys- 
tical hanker after something higher”’ drives the adven- 
turous ones to go forth and find some way which nature 
had concealed and made most hard. If she will not 
let us hear, we will see; and if she lay her hand upon 
our eyes, we will make ten eyes out of our ten fingers. 

What a world of adventure we do live in every day, 
inside of ourselves, outside of ourselves, always making 
nature serve us willy-nilly, and all out of the intrepidity 
of our adventurous spirits. 
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Doubtless many of you saw the first public flight of an 
aeroplane just across the Potomac, five or six years 
ago. Then we witnessed a triumph over the last of the 
three great powers. The earth was ours and the fullness 
thereof, the sea and all that dwelt therein. But this 
thin mysterious gas which enveloped us was an eternal 
challenge, an ever-present proof of our weakness; its 
softest zephyr was a word of defiance. But the air is 
ours now; ours to use; ours to bring closer together all 
men, which seems to be the resolute and underlying 
purpose of this upward trend called civilization. Now 
we can play in the heavens and make sport with the 
birds in the air. Yet, is this capture of the air more of 
a great adventure than the capture of the fleeting word— 
an adventure that each one of you went upon when he 
first sought to make the world his against the apparent 
mandate of nature? And what is civilization but the 
recording of all such adventures, gropings, searchings, 
reaching out of hands? This life is worth while, 
because nature has issued her challenge to every one, 
to all mankind. 

In Paris, on the boulevard which faces the tomb of 
Napoleon, there is a statue of Pasteur. The seated 
figure of the scientist crowns a marble column. On 
the sides of this column are four bas-reliefs: one a girl 
plucking grapes, another a boy tending sheep, the third 
a man driving oxen; all testifying to the debt the world 
owes this quiet student for the driving out of diseases 
which threatened the life of the grape, the sheep, and 
the cattle. On the front of the column is a group 
which should make the name of Falquiére immortal. 
Half risen from her couch, with haggard face, an invalid 
girl is leaning against her mother, who is looking up 
into the eyes of Pasteur with supreme gratitude, while, 
shrinking away from these two, with back toward 
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them, and turning the corner of the pedestal, is the 
defeated figure of death. 

The man does not live—or if he does I do not wish 
to know him—who can stand in the presence of those 
two monuments and not say in his heart, I would rather 
be that simple, patient man of science than the con- 
queror of Europe. And yet, I believe Napoleon was 
almost as necessary to the world as he believed himself 
to be—a pitiless upturner of old things, who plowed 
the soil of nations for the upspringing of a new and 
stronger crop. 

Pasteur, however, typifies the spirit of our new day 
wherein man’s mind triumphs over resisting, unwilling, 
terrorizing nature. Man has been dominated by his 
fears. His battles and his preachings and his politics 
have been based upon the dread of something worse 
that might befall him. But ours is a day of gladness, 
because it is the day of hope. We have shifted the 
fight. Instead of creating fear, we are destroying fears. 
Instead of adding to the burdéns of those afflicted, we 
are lifting those burdens. Instead of rejecting those 
whom nature has handicapped as unfit, we are rejoicing 
together that none are unfit who have stout hearts. 

FRANKLIN B. LANE, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
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OUR ALMA MATER: AN APPRECIATION.* 


Joy FILLS our hearts at the memory of the miracle 
which happened here on Kendall Green twoscore and ten 
years ago, setting a bright star of hope in the intellectual 
sky of the deaf. It was the culmination of the struggle 
for higher education. In commemoration of the com- 
pletion of a half century since that event we have come 
on this pilgrimage to our shrine. And the programme 
for this morning offers us an invitation to swing the 
censer and sing a pan of praise. 

What! with our joy of reunion, could we refrain from 
placing upon the brow of our Alma Mater a wreath of 
loyalty, affection, and gratitude? The great good 
which has come to us through the fact of the College 
being made a part of us, a part of our lives, of our happi- 
ness, certainly can permit no word ‘of enthusiastic 
appreciation to remain unspoken. 

We gladly accept the invitation for an outpouring of 
feeling, knowing that in this freemasonry of our equals, 
in this large and generous atmosphere where there is 
but a common emotion and purpose, we can enter into 
the frankness, harmony, and satisfaction of a perfect 
understanding. 

For the founding of our College we feel a renewed 
thankfulness. It was the beginning of a new era in the 
progress of the deaf, opening for them the door to a 
wonderful variety of interests in mathematics, science, 
philosophy, history, languages, and literature to widen 
their world and lengthen out their perspective. Yea! 
and never can we forget the inspiration, optimism, and 
courage that arose within us at the touch of the College’s 
ideals of mental ascent. We are all the more thankful 


*An Address delivered at the Semi-Centennial Reunion of the Alumni 
of Gallaudet College, June 24, 1914. 
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because there were not a few, even among teachers of 
the deaf, who were of the proverbial attitude of Thomas 
the Doubter, prophesying that the College was ventur- 
ing upon disastrous seas. Well is it that their dire 
predictions came to naught, and that the College 
weathered out the storms it encountered; for very 
different might have been the history of the deaf of our 
country under less favorable conditions. 

We pledge anew our loyalty to our Alma Mater. 
First of all is our loving remembrance of the devoted 
service which had faith in our ability and willingness 
to meet the challenge of higher education; patience to 
“hope against hope;”’ courage to persist to the point of 
attainment; and wisdom and strength to build the 
College upon a solid foundation. Not less vivid and 
tender are our memories of the happy and wonderful 
days we spent here ten, twenty, thirty, forty and more 
years ago; of the joys and benefits of college spirit and 
comradeship which we harvested; of the power which 
awoke in our minds and changed our attitude toward 
life and toward ourselves, giving us strength to face our 
problems in the wide arena of the world. 

We rejoice in the half century which our College has 
completed: it is crowded full of glorious achievements. 
Almost a thousand students have come within its walls 
out of the narrow life of the state schools to find the 
door through which to enter into the world with a larger 
life of usefulness. And in all these years our College 
has been an unfailing source of inspiration to the schools 
for the deaf, and of influence upon the deaf in general. 
The birthplace of the Combined System, it has stood 
like the Statue of Liberty enlightening the way which 
conserves the right of education to all of the deaf. 

Are we not justified in anticipating the future of this 
College with hope and confidence? Can anything ever 
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impair the current of its life? Perish the thought !— 
such a thing would mean ‘“‘recession to mediocrity” for 
the deaf. The consciousness of common uplift certainly 
gives us a right to hope that the College may never lose 
its prestige, nor fall from its high rank, but live on 
through long years, ever rising in efficiency, growing in 
worth in the sight of the world, and keeping its guiding 
light burning brightly. 

Our rejoicing is enhanced by the unique position of 
the College: It is the acme of effort in educating the 
deaf, the world’s history nowhere supplying its parallel.. 
It is a concrete expression of the high purpose of our 
national government that those of its citizens about 
whom a silence everlastingly hangs shall have equality 
of opportunity with other men for securing the higher 
grade of intelligence and aspiration which gives salt to 
life, and to man increased points of contact. It is part 
of the slow but sure movement toward the millennium 
of human betterment which is the promise of a triumph- 
ant democracy—‘‘government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.”’ 

It is a condition, not a theory, that calls for this 
extension of education for the deaf. The element of 
charity does not enter into it any more than it did into 
the idea of federal legislation for the establishment of 
the state agricultural and mechanical colleges, or any 
more than it does into the present agitation for the 
creation of a great national university in Washington, 
D. C. The time is long past when there was need, if 
ever there was need, of questioning the right of the 
government to assist in the spread of education when- 
ever and wherever necessary in order to keep its citizen- 
ship ever at the highest point of intelligence. For does 
not the quality of government depend upon the quality 
of its citizenship? 
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Education is one of the most desirable of human 
possessions. It is one of the human rights as much as 
liberty and property are. It is a part of the pursuit of 
human happiness enunciated in the Declaration of 
Independence. The early conception was that educa- 
tion was a concern to be attended to by the individual 
himself; but the progressive thought of to-day is placing 
the emphasis upon the necessity of educating the indi- 
vidual to his ‘highest capabilities, and upon the belief 
that this can be secured more effectively by collective 
than by individual action. To the efficacy of this 
sentiment our College is a living witness. 

Who, of all men, can have more need of education 
than those who dwelli in a sound-proof world? Theirs 
is the fate to spend their days in the solitude of a desert, 
as it were, in plain view of daily life with the lights and 
shades of speech and music going on about them, all 
bewildering and mysterious, unless the hand of educa- 
tion takes hold and gives the lift that is needed toward 
the brighter life. The tragedy of deafness is made the 
more pathetic by the tremendous effort that is the price 
of overcoming the difficulties of the English language. 
More than anything else is ability to use the language 
an essential afd in bridging over the chasm that lies 
between the deaf and the hearing. The training 
afforded by this College supplies a most effective stimu- 
lus toward language power. 

We have reason to count ourselves fortunate in having 
our lot cast in this most blessed of countries. For what 
other country has done so much for the education of 
the deaf? Our governments, state and national alike, 
have always been in sympathy with efforts to promote 
our education, and liberal in responding to them. The 
first school started at Hartford in 1817 was confronted 
with difficulties of maintenance on account of the uncer- 
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tainty of private contributions. The data gathered on 
the subject pointing to the belief that one school would 
be sufficient to meet the demands of the whole country, 
federal aid was invoked; and Congress made a liberal 
appropriation in 1819, placing the Hartford School on 
a national basis. Later, however, it developed that the 
states outside of New England had within their bound- 
aries deaf children numerous enough to warrant state 
care; and the need for further federal aid disappeared 
with the coming of the state schools. 

But again Congress reached out a helping hand in 
1864, when it was pointed out that it would be a forlorn 
hope for the states to provide collegiate education for 
the deaf on account of the small studentship that could 
adjust itself to it in the states. Thus the deaf received 
their Magna Charta of education. It was an outgrowth 
of the spirit of social justice which came to birth in the 
pains of the great struggle of 1861-65, and made itself 
felt by the Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. It is 
interesting here to note that both of these acts were 
signed by the same hand—that of the martyred Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, whose heart throbbed for 
human freedom and progress. 

Because of no change since in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case the Federal Government continues 
to foster this College. For this we are grateful, as we 
ought to be. But it is not enough that our gratitude 
should content itself with words: it should best find 
expression through an intelligent and patriotic exercise 
of our civic duties and an earnest practice of personal 
and mental excellence. Thus only can we do our part 
in meeting our obligation and in helping to add to the 
sum total of the Government’s glory and greatness. 

That our College has been successful in its mission is 
highly gratifying. We are not alone in this opinion; 
it is the dispassionate judgment of critical observation, 
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and is borne out by the results of its work during half a 
century. It has maintained a high standard of schol- 
arship, character, and conduct. Its graduates stand 
well in the communities where they are found. The 
occupations taken up by them are in the fields of educa- 
tion, religion, art, science, agriculture, surveying, law, 
business, journalism, and various branches of the civil 
service; and they are not found wanting in measuring 
up to the demands of their diversified spheres. Does not 
such a contribution to human values entitle our College 
to a place among our country’s effective forces for 
promoting a high type of citizenship and of character? 
Great as has been the past of the College, yet greater 
still will be its future. There is a programme awaiting 
development to reduce the distance between the deaf 
and the English language and make the path less steep 
and rocky. It will come with a new spirit and with new 
ideals born out of a scientific survey of the situation. 
Aye, it will come when there is a disposition on the part 
of leaders in the work to feel the pulse of the educated 
deaf with a sympathetic understanding and think in 
terms of real education without the spirit of exploitation; 
when the methods of teaching are removed from the 
bitterness of controversy and from the effulgence of 
glory that is shed around isolated cases used as a crite- 
rion in the way of public advertising or public favor; 
when the logic of the teaching becomes properly adjust- 
ed to the true situation, rejecting the application of 
the ‘‘ Procrustean bed” method. This programme will 
be developed when new stress is laid upon the develop- 
ment of intelligence and of the soul forces which make 
life more spiritual and less mechanical; when the phi- 
losophy back of the language work reduces to a minimun 
the waste of effort in the acquisition of control over the 
principles of construction; when a continuation of the 
work is effectively kept up during the hours out of 
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school in the shop, playground, and social activities, 
and when this College extends its campus to the door 
of every school for the deaf, engaging in research work 
in the most efficient methods of pedagogy and placing 
the results of such research at the disposal of the schools 
by means of visitorial contact, friendly criticism, and 
helpful suggestions. Well might the College follow the 
plan of the Ohio State University, which keeps in touch 
with the work of the high schools of the state through 
“high-school visitors.” 

Is this anidle dream? No! The College, then freed 
from the strain of effort to maintain its standard with 
which it has been contending, will enter into a wider 
field of activity and achievement. Then, too, its 
graduates, endued with strength in a freer use of English 
and a greater initiative to strike out for themselves, will 
develop greater power to make conquests in the mental 
realms, and will find the open sesame to a larger number 
of doors in the great workhouse of the world. 

To our Alma Mater there clings a romance; and for 
us it possesses a perennial interest, which, like love’s 
story, beais endless repetition. It is a topic not virgin 
to our exchanges that the idea of the College had its 
origin in the mind of the pioneer who opened the way 
for the education of the deaf in our country—Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, the blessed father of the founder of 
our College. He had the true educator’s vision—he 
could look upon his work and see not only that it was 
good, but also that to it there was a greater height 
scalable. 

It was while he was lying in the shadow of a serious 
illness one day in 1851 that he gave expression to this 
idea to an old colleague at the American School, when 
the conversation turned on the subject of the education 
of the deaf. In an outburst of natural pride in the 
work he had inaugurated in our country, he remarked 
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that he could behold the looming up of a college in the 
golden haze of the future. 

As good fortune would have it, Edward, the youngest 
of his children, then in his early teens, happened to be 
standing by when the remark was made; and his mind 
was suddenly alert to the idea which had flown into his 
vision, though its full significance did not possess him 
at that moment. The idea grew upon him until at 
length he adopted it as a gift from Heaven, and never 
afterward did it fade from his mind, but it nerved him 
on until he translated it into the domain of accomplish- 
ment in 1864—only thirteen years from the time his 
ambition had taken fire; but they were years of enthu- 
siasm, determination, planning, arguing, persuading, 
and beseeching, and called for the exercise of fearless- 
ness, fortitude, tenacity, tact, and diplomacy at the 
seats of the mighty. 

It is not within the province of this address to touch 
upon the historical stage in the evolution of the College. 
Suffice it to say that for forty-six years its founder spent 
himself, serving and loving it into a blessing for us with 
the best of his brain and heart. 

Surely this golden anniversary was incomplete with- 
out the gracious presence of the master man whose 
splendid message and deed have brought to us the joy 
and radiance of this jubilee—our all-honored, all- 
beloved Doctor Edward Miner Gallaudet. 

It is a privilege for us to be here to do him homage. 
To him also comes from the absent alumni all over the 
country a chorus of affectionate greetings and earnest 
wishes for his happiness. Nor is this all: to coming 
generations his influence will lengthen out, love calling 
unto love; and his name, in undying memory, will abide 
through posterity. 

We have been long in the habit of speaking of our 
friend as the founder and builder of our College. There 
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is, however, something else about him that we have 
always wished to say, but never seemed to find the 
right place to say it. This occasion, we are sure, offers 
an opportunity of opening the window to the personal 
note; of more loving; of more telling of our love—in 
short, of seeing our friend in the proper perspective. 

Well do we remember the spell of his personality, his 
strong and noble life, and his dignified, sympathetic 
attitude toward the student body. . Did any of us 
wander from the path of duty?—a sad, tender look on 
his countenance, accentuated by a flush on the side of 
the neck, was enough to call us back. Were we under 
a cloud?—gently would he turn our face up to the light. 
Were we hard pressed?—readily would he give every 
possible relief. Did we strive for a goal?—the light of 
joy would shine in his eyes; and with a kind word from 
him, we would gather up strength for the victory. 

His attitude in the class-room was earnest, patient, 
inspiring. He expected us to get our lessons; and we 
took care not to disappoint him. He was untiring in 
illuminating the dark places and in making excursions 
beyond the bounds of the lessons. And we were 
always sure of a square deal at his hands at the exami- 
nation time. 

On the chapel rostrum he was the embodiment of 
dignity, grace, force, and sincerity. We were always 
glad when his turn came to conduct the service. And 
his sermons—they were never dull or tiresome, but were 
always full of noble thoughts, splendid deeds, and lofty 
ambitions, and drove home the truths of Holy Writ. 
His sign delivery was a delight in its harmonious flow as 
well as in its intelligibility. He gave each sign its cor- 
rect value and brought out each idea in its beauty and 
truth. 

In his home we always found a gracious smile, a warm 
handclasp, and a hospitable welcome which left a touch 
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on our souls tender and sweet. And when we came 
away, we carried with us bright glimpses of his inner 
self, and of the beauty, worth, and dignity of true home 
life. 

Such a man, such a teacher, was our college president. 
Is it any wonder that we love and honor him, and cannot 
be grateful enough for having come under his leadership? 
This tribute is, however, all inadequate to express the 
sentiment pressing up from our hearts. 

It is given to but few men to behold the full consum- 
mation of their life work, to feel the fine glow of satis- 
faction that rises out of it, and to receive the due which 
is theirs—an acknowledged appreciation. It is grati- 
fying to us that our friend can enjoy this opportunity of 
looking down upon this happy scene from the serene 
height of his achievement. And glad we are that this 
boon has been vouchsafed to him and that life has dealt 
gently with him. May God’s richest blessings continue 
to rest upon him through a happy and peaceful future! 

And our friend’s life work—ever may it remain a 
benediction to the deaf of our land; may it sooner or 
later inspire other lands to give the higher education to 
their own deaf; and may it always stand as a monument 
to his usefulness in the world. 

Rejoicing, as we have cause to rejoice, in this testimony 
of the progress toward better things which our Alma 
Mater has brought to us during the fifty years gone by, 
let us join in the Doxology: 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


ROBERT PATTERSON, 
Principal of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THE GALLAUDET SPIRIT.* 


The breath of college life here thrills and moves 

The loyal hearts that make this scene their shrine; 

Our ever-swelling number it behooves 

To join in prayers that hitherward incline 

From breasts on which is made the sacred sign 

(The shibboleth that son and daughter proves) 
Of Gallaudet, 

Whose spirit quickens with eternal youth. 

Behold the Green bedecked with tree and vine, 

This spot that every true alumnus loves, 

Among the Nation’s fairest places set, 

Grown graceful in its every trait and line— 

How beautiful a heritage of truth! 


Our Alma Mater, with her greeting free, 
On this her jubilee, 

Fulfills the hope of that past century 

In which the bold, prophetic eye 
Rejoiced to see this gladsome gala-day, 
This breaking of a cheery morning ray, 


The gleam that lightens our once-darkened sky— 
Emancipation from our heavy bands, 
A work so well begun in speech-taught hands. 


Il. 


Thus triumphs here the noble faith whose seed 
Was sown in tears by sainted Gallaudet 

And fondly nourished by that worthy son; 

These college halls attest the mighty deed 

Of him whose name the world will ne’er forget, 
The champion of our cause, who fought—and won! 


We see him stand again in Chapel Hall, 

Where oft of yore how blessedly he spake 

To us, through echoing years his listeners, 

In silent accents that so sweetly fall, 

The yearning of the inmost soul they wake! 

And when he prays the spirit in us stirs, 

While with the rhythm of his clear gestures blend 

The heart-beats of the throng whose thoughts ascend. - 


*Read at the Semi-Centennial Reunion of the Alumni of Gallaudet 
College, June 24, 1914. 
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The Gallaudet Spirit. 


III. 


A youthful, groping mind 

That sought ’midst smoldering doubt his faith to find— 
His vision of the heavenly light 

That sets the faltering footsteps right 

And makes the man— 

Here sought the spark of holy fire 

That made him evermore aspire, 

And for his silent kind he spent 

The faith the College to him lent 

To say “I Can.” 


Beyond the campus gate 

One charged the team-like line of frowning fate, 
In that great after-college game 

Where gridiron-stars, once pets of fame, 

Must pay her toll; 

And to his colors playing true— 

The deed-inspiring buff and blue— 

He showed in his heroic sweat 

The spirit of old Gallaudet 

And won his goal. 


O Thou who taketh loving thought 

Of those for whom these halls were wrought, 
Whose “‘Ephphatha,” divinely kind, 
Abundantly hath blessed our mind, 
Enlarge our visicn; let us grow 

In Thine own Spirit’s gracious overflow; 
And give us heart to seek Thy best, 

Thy thought in us make manifest 

Of what it means for us to live; 
Ourselves for others help us give. 

Be Thou our Alma Mater’s guide; 

In her Thy name be glorified! 


JOHN H. McFARLANE, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 


Talladega, Alabama. 
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STATE REPRESENTATION AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE. 


THE student representation at Gallaudet College from 
the various states has always been a fruitful source of 
material for discussion both as to number and quality. 
Whether with or without justification there is a popular 
notion that a state’s representatives there indicate the 
standard of the school from which they come. This 
notion is based on the supposition, usually warranted, 
that the cream of the pupils from all schools meet here 
and size up alongside one another. 

In the following tables I have attempted to analyze 
this representation and indicate by percentages a com- 
parison of state schools as to attendance. The figures 
are compiled from the last catalogue of the College and 
represent a period of just fifty years. Lest these per- 
centages be taken too seriously the reader is warned 
in the outset that, in spite of the popular notion, they 
are by no means an infallible criterion of a school’s 
standard and I am not presenting them as such. So 
many things enter into the determination of a question 
like this that no figures or sets of figures can be taken 
as an accurate gauge. But so far as figures go they 
present interesting data and each may read and draw 
his own conclusions. 

One may speculate as to why this or that state sends 
more students than another but the reasons are difficult 
of analysis. Distance, financial condition of pupils, 
local influence, and many minor considerations all have 
a bearing on the result. Doubtless the predominating 
influence is the attitude of the head of a school toward 
a higher education for the deaf. His sympathy in this 
matter will do more than anything else to have his 


school well represented at college. Next to this, when 
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supported by the head of the school, is the presence 
of graduates of the College on the teaching staff. Their 
example, and more particularly their personal encour- 
agement and enthusiasm, do much to inspire in pupils 
a desire for a course at college. 

Another reason for smaller representation is that 
some schools have not been able, through lack of funds 
or for some other reason, to meet the standard required 
by the College. Some of them are still going through a 
period of comparative experiment. Changes made and 
resulting from the introduction of more and more oral 
work have had a tendency to disarrange the course of 
study and affect the standard and they have not yet 
fully adjusted themselves. The newly organized pre- 
paratory class in the College, however, seems to have 
helped in solving this difficulty and the fact that the 
class last year numbered fifty would indicate that it 
supplies a real need. 

It has been asserted that, with the increase in oral 
instruction, the schools adopting this method send 
fewer and fewer students to college. But it is difficult 
to say just how far this is really responsible. There 
are no figures to prove it yet. Oralists in general are 
accused of opposing the College, or rather of opposing 
a college education for their graduates at Gallaudet, 
and in some eases this statement is borne out by facts. 
But this is not true of all oral schools. Some teachers 
claim that their graduates are able to pursue their 
studies in regular high schools and colleges after gradu- 
ating. This would indeed be an ideal arrangement if 
it were universally possible. But it is not. In some 
cases it has been done but the individual instances are 
still so rare as to attract attention and call for admiring 
comment. It has been proved possible in several cases 
for a deaf person to take up and complete a course in 
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a college for the hearing. But to do so the student 
must be of exceptional ability and particularly favored. 
There is no question that the work can be done, under 
far more favorable circumstances and with greater 
advantage to the student, at Gallaudet. 

It will be seen by the first table that states which 
formerly were well represented now have few or no 
representatives. This is particularly true of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan. The former two have none 
at all while Michigan has but one. 

The western states, or rather those of the middle 
west, have long had the distinction of sending the largest 
delegations to college. The states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Tennessee have 
together furnished 50 per cent. of the total attendance 
at the College. At the present time Nebraska with 
14, Washington with 10, Kansas with 9, and Iowa with 
7 take the lead in the number of students in college. 

In discussing this relative number between the east 
and the west a friend in New Jersey suggests it is due 
to the presence of factories in the east. These, he says, 
attract and draw to them many of the graduates of the 
eastern schools who are early led to become bread- 
winners. This may be true in some instances but it can 
hardly account for the great discrepancy in percentages. 

The first table shows the total number of students 
matriculating from each state, the number and per- 
centage entering the freshman class unconditioned, and 
the number and percentage finally graduating. The 
second table shows the number sent from each state 
as compared with the total number having been under 
instruction in each school. The figures are compiled 
from the College catalogue issued last winter and the 
Annals for January, 1914. One or two changes have 
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been made in the figures to correct errors in the lists 
as given in the catalogue. In states where there are 
several schools, as in New York and Pennsylvania, 
there are no figures to indicate how each separate 
school stands and I have been obliged to combine the 
attendance of all the schools in the state to get the 
total for the whole. This probably does injustice to 
some individual schools but in the absence of definite 
figures in each case there was no other way to do. In 
the case of the New England states figures given for 
some of these states doubtless belong to the American 
School at Hartford. If properly added there, the per- 
centage of that school would be higher. 


J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
Principal of the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
Council Bluffs, Towa. 


TABLE I.—Table Showing Number of Students from Each State with Per cent. 
Graduating, 1864-1914. 
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State. BS B/S & 

Alabama. . 7 1 6 5 69 1 6 3 50 
Arizona... 1 1 1 | 100 1 ne : 
Arkansas. . . btn 13 | 13 5 38 1 12 3 25 
California. ........«. 7 7 7 |} 100 1 6 5| 83 
Colorado... . me 14 2 12 10 83 2 12 7 58 
Connecticut......... 16 | 16 ll 69 2 14 6 43 
7 3 43 7 2 29 
$i 3 3 1 33 2 3 1 33 
10 | 10 40 10 20 

eee 2 | 2 1 50 1 1 ‘ 

58 | 58 34); 59 58 | 23 39 
27 27 14 52 27 11 | 40 
NG 86 | 1] 85] 48 7| 79 | 26 33 
| 38] 2 37 23 61 9 30 14 47 
Kentucky...........| 26]. 25] 15| 60] 3/ 22 45 
4 2| 50 4] 3) 7 
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TaBLE I.—T able Showing Number of Students From Each State With Per cent. 
Graduating, 1864-1914 (Continued.) 
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Total......... 1,014 | 50 | 964 


| 
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4 10 100 2 9 | 56 
557 58 105 | 909 | 369) 41 


State Representation at Gallaudet College. 
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TaBLe II.—Table Showing Attendance at College Compared with Total 
who have Received Instruction in Schools, 1864-1914. 


Total have 


State. 


received in- ——— Per cent. 
| struction. | | 
683 13 | 1.9 
727 1.0 
435 14 | 3.2 
1,879 16 | 9 
555 27 | 4.9 
201 4 2.5 
790 10 | 2.3 
44 4.5 
3,942 58 1.5 
2,249 27 1.2 
985 86 8.7 
864 39 | 4.5 
1,439 2 | 1.7 
451 4 | 9 
290 22 | 4.1 
745 18 | 2.4 
928 25 2.7 
1,576 3 (2.2 
1,571 | 
636 | 9 | 1.4 
1,846 | 34 1.9 
65 2 3.1 
719 41 5.7 
168 8 4.8 
7,564 50 7 
2,356 26 
156 | 9 5.8 
2,792 | 7% | 32.6 
122 | 
239 4 | 
4,076 103 | 2.5 
131 2 1.5 
320 12 3.8 
119 8 6.7 
1,274 | 17 Ls 
| 19 1.5 
247 8 3.8 
849 | 20 2.1 
184 | 17 9.3 
573 8 1.4 
1,332 | 34 2.6 
47,355 | 1,014 2.14 


*Omitting those now under instruction and those prior to 1857. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF.* 


IlI.—Tue WesterN New York INSTITUTION. 


THIRTY-EIGHT years ago a teacher of the deaf saw a 
great light, which he has followed ever since without 
once turning aside, misled by the temporary brilliancy 
of shooting-stars and comets in the educational heavens. 

The great light which the Principal of the Western 
New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes saw was the 
steady beacon which every one of us ought, always, 
to see and follow—the need of an all-enveloping, all- 
pervading atmosphere of a verbal language as a per- 
manent form (to speak philosophically) for the processes 
of educating the deaf. Far, far too dimly that light 
shines to-day in many schools, and the dimness thereof 
is ominous. 

Dr. Zenas F. Westervelt began his work as Principal 
of the Rochester school in 1878. Previously he taught 
in that good old nursery-ground for some of the best 
teachers America has produced, the New York Institu- 
tion on the Hudson. Dr. Westervelt saw very clearly 
the great, sad truth that language can never be made 
atmospheric for the deaf by mere classroom exercises. 
We have all found this out in the case of the deaf-blind 
child, but we are too blind ourselves, or too stupid, or 
too lazy, to deal equally fairly with the many deaf 
children entrusted to our care. As long as Helen Keller 
was the only deaf-blind pupil to use and comprehend 
English like a hearing person we could call her ‘‘a 
prodigy,” set her alongside Shakespeare, and let it go 
at that. But deaf-blind “prodigies” are multiplying 
with disconcerting rapidity. Nearly every school, 
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literally, boasts of them. Already Shakespeare must 
feel crowded. Already, too, unpleasant comparisons 
are being made. Awkward questions are being asked 
as to why deaf Johnnie’s letters contain so many more 
mistakes than blind-deaf Johnnie’s? And we make 
the fatuous answer: ‘‘ The state cannot afford to furnish 
a teacher for each deaf child.”” Ofcourse not. But the 
state places no hindrance whatever in the way of all 
teachers, officers, pupils, and servants of any school 
acting as a unit in seeking with all their power of mind, 
heart, and soul to create an atmosphere of English. 
Are there in the United States to-day six schools for the 
deaf where such unity is required? Is there, beside 
Rochester, a single school where “Out you go!’ is 
the sure, even if seemingly brutal, alternative when non- 
conformity with this general language command is 
shown by any member of the employed force? Until 
some such condition of unified language endeavor 
exists, just so long will our deaf-blind exceed our deaf 
graduates in using and comprehending English—to our 
deserved shame. 

Dr. Westervelt saw very clearly that upon the 
comprehension of language, even far more than on its 
grammatically correct use, many things waited: reason, 
judgment, practical success in business, enlarged social 
enjoyment, mental advance, esthetic culture, right 
moral standards, spiritual insight, the highest form of 
friendship, in short, all that makes temporal or eternal 
life worth having to any form of consciousness above 
the pig level. He saw, too, that it was a disgrace to 
send out graduates, some of whom could not compre- 
hend, on sight, the language of an ordinary grammar- 
school text-book. 

Recognizing these and other weighty points, the 
Principal of the Western New York Institution set him- 
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self the task of remedying matters, at least in his own 
school. In what follows immediately I am not quoting 
Dr. Westervelt’s exact words. Convictions that come 
straight from the heart, glowing, and whose discussion 
covers hours, cannot be taken down as “‘notes.’”’ When- 
ever personality speaks lead-pencils remain in abeyance. 

Dr. Westervelt explained the genesis of one of the 
most significant chapters in the whole history of deaf- 
mute education in the United States. In effect he said: 


“The use of the so-called ‘natural method’ of teaching foreign lan- 
guages attracted my attention, especially as practiced with much success 
by Sauveur in French and by Heness in German. These teachers had 
a great deal to say about keeping their pupils in an ‘atmosphere’ of the 
language to be learned. Not until the pupils dreamed in the verbal 
tongue being taught were these teachers satisfied that progress was a 
fact. No translating from the foreign to the native mode of expression 
was allowed. The learners must think in the new language. Examina- 
tion convinced me that success was attained by this method. I read 
of Arnold’s work, along similar lines, with the deaf in Switzerland. I 
determined to try the ‘natural method’ at Rochester. 

“One big difficulty stared me in the face; one thing was clear. If 
I proposed to use the ‘natural method’ for English, the children’s native 
tongue, signs, must be given up. What substitute for this ready, 
easily comprehended and beloved, though limited, language of signs 
could be offered and—what was more difficult—accepted? Here was 
a grave problem, indeed. Three forms suggested themselves for choice: 
speech, writing, the manual alphabet. I saw that the substitute chosen 
must be the one which would best answer the following conditions: 
1, universality—I wanted a school, not a class, language; 2, rapidity 
for brain and muscle expression—no child likes to wait, especially in 
play; 3, potentiality of visible emphasis—childhood is nothing if not 
emphatic; we must teach elocution in spelling. Remember that, after 
all, my main problem was to establish a voluntary language habit for 
the children outside of, as well as within, the schoolrooms. From the 
first, I saw the importance of as much speech as possible. The Rochester 
School has never neglected articulation. But difficulties of incorrect 
speech and slowness of mutual lip-reading would hinder universal 
communication. Written language, also, seemed too slow a medium 
for play-time use, while the constant carrying of pencils and tablets 
would prove irksome to the little ones. So I decided on the manual 
alphabet.” 
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A few words about articulation in the Rochester 
school, before going on with our subject of special 
“individuality,” the universal employment of the 
manual -alphabet. 

From the beginning of his work at Rochester Dr. 
Westervelt advocated articulation. At the Ninth 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held 
in 1878, he read a paper upon articulation, then not 
generally taught in our schools for the deaf. Some of 
his hearers considered his hopes for speech and speech- 
reading too optimistic. He had already employed 
two special teachers of articulation in his school. In 
fact, his adoption of the manual alphabet was, he con- 
sidered, a step toward lip-reading. He saw then, what 
some teachers do not seem to see quite clearly even now, 
that without language behind it, speech and lip-reading 
and written work must all fall. 

In this connection, a suggestion made by Miss Edetha 
Williams, teacher of the high class in the Kendall School, 
gives some food for thought. It was suggested to Miss 
Williams by the excellent lip-reading of one of her pupils, 
who received no instruction in that art until after she 
used and comprehended a large amount of colloquial 
and printed English. Miss Williams says: ‘‘I have 
wondered if it would not be a good idea to give a great 
deal of language to all our pupils before taking up lip- 
reading. Their minds might be so fully developed 
thereby that at the age of twelve, or thereabouts, 
they would be able to read speech largely by context.”’ 
Reading spelled conversation by context is, as we shall 
see later, sought at Rochester—and obtained. 

Space forbids making here prolonged mention of the 
Lyon Phonetic Alphabet so intimately connected with the 
Western New York school. This remarkable alphabet 
was invented by one of the school’s warmest friends, 
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Mr. Edmund Lyon. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lyon will 
ever be forgotten by the Rochester school. The late 
Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, who was greatly interested in 
the alphabet, thus describes it briefly: 

“The Lyon Phonetic Manual Alphabet is a work which is worthy of 
careful examination by teachers of articulation, and its mastery by them 
ought to be helpful in more ways than one. The Manual indicates to 
the initiated, at a glance, the consonants and vowels and glides of speech, 
as such, with important hints as to the manner of their formation and 
their analytical relations. In short, it symbolizes the results of a 
scientific analysis of the mechanism of speech. This result is accom- 
plished by definite and related muscular adjustments of one hand only, 
and it need hardly be said that this is an ingenious and remarkable 
achievement.” 

Doubtless the use of this speech manual alphabet has 
had much to do with securing good speech at Rochester. 

When Dr. Westervelt reached his final decision in 
favor of using the manual alphabet as the chief com- 
municating medium of his school he found many diffi- 
culties waiting. 

The older children were fluent sign makers-—to 
persuade them to try to remember to use spelling habit- 
ually was no easy task. Force was not used to this end. 
Encouragement was—every variety of encouragement 
which ingenuity could devise. Perhaps most effective 
of all was the appeal to the religious spirit which will 
claim our attention later. Not all teachers and officers 
were at once convinced of the wisdom of the Principal’s 
new plan. Friction, even covert opposition, might arise 
easily. All employees must be drilled to use the 
alphabet in the most advantageous manner. These 
persons must also practice reading spelling—a hard 
task for many adults. Above all, public sentiment on 
the part of the pupils for the use of the alphabet outside 
of school-hours must be enthusiastic. Compulsion 
may procure outward obedience in almost any other 
direction but it never has, never can, and never will 
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make any young creature, from a kitten to a human 
child, really play according to exterior ruling, no matter 
how many outward gambols may be staged attractively 
by grown-ups. The boys in “Vice Versa” did not 
really play when the Doctor at the head of their school 
disported himself as‘‘one with them.’’ Even Dickens’s 
meek little Pip, commanded by Miss Haversham to 
“play,” found himself unable to follow his momen- 
tary inspiration to “run around the room in humble 
imitation of Mr. Pumblechook’s chaise-cart.”” Many 
kindergarten babies, doubtless, wish their teacher 
wouldn’t, when she perspiringly dances around their 
everlasting fairy rings. In fact, May and December are 
as incongruous together in recreation as in matrimony. 
A grown person nearby to prevent (and sometimes to 
set) broken bones, to act as arbiter in disputes, to fur- 
nish information, even to be hugged when the child 
spirit moves, is useful enough. But play must be free 
or it is not play. Quick voluntary communication is 
essential. 

Nor was Dr. Westervelt’s task inside the school- 
rooms light. He had to train each teacher to catch 
language on the fly, so to speak, to reduce all this give- 
and-take of spelled ideas, facts, fancies, desires, to a 
solid grammatical foundation. An old _ southern 
mammy once said: ‘‘Law, Honey, you can’t expect 
ever to get grammar and clean corners out 0’ the same 
nigger.’ Every principal of a school knows that it is 
almost equally impossible to find combined in one 
teacher the ability to skeletonize language well and 
that sympathetic intuition which is absolutely necessary 
for divining the right word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, 
stanza, or page, and breathing into each the breath of 
life. Thinking of all this, one cannot help sympathizing 
with Dr. Westervelt’s pedagogical trials of thirty-eight 
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years ago, even though they were surmounted long 
since. 

Deep and abiding psychological principles seem to 
underly Dr. Westervelt’s adherence to the use of the 
manual alphabet for deaf children. In 1878 those 
principles had not been so clearly formulated or so 
widely disseminated as they are to-day, thanks to 
William James and his followers. It is high time that 
we teachers of the deaf should realize—what the hearing 
schools now admit—that psy chology is the very founda- 
tion of pedagogy. In fact, it is a paradox that our 
schools, which were really the first to use psychology 
(see the first ten volumes of the Annals) to awaken 
the minds of deaf children, are now holding almost the 
last place in the procession. 

Toreturn tothe manual alphabet used according to Dr. 
Westervelt’s advanced understanding of mental develop- 
ment through language—through the hand. Through 
the hand, when all is said and done, man has advanced. 
Man, alone, is the tool-using animal. This is the funda- 
mental distinction between him and the lower animals 
whose tools are parts of their bodies. Man’s mental 
superiority lies in the fact that he possesses bodily 
tools—his hands—plus instruments which his hands 
have fashioned. Intelligence is the result. Now enters 
heredity. From that far-off day when primitive 
man made with his hands his first hammer, chisel, or 
battle-axe, up to his fashioning the complex mechanism 
of a linotype machine, the human brain has worked 
most readily, most easily, and most effectively through 
the hand. Common sense, always ahead of meta- 
physical explanation, has crystallized this truth in 
metaphors like ‘‘my good right hand,” “‘rather lose my 
right hand,” etc. On this fundamental fact of the 
hand connection being the easiest brain groove to 
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follow, is based the deaf child’s preference for signs. 
Next to signs, in easily following this heredity path, 
comes, perhaps, the manual alphabet. But there is 
another line of inheritance which we have no right to 
omit—that of language through speech—almost, but 
not quite, according to those best qualified to assert, 
coeval with hand development. Listening for the 
enemy’s movements formed a large part of man’s 
early sense activity. Cries of warning and mothers’ 
crooning were, probably, the beginnings of speech. 
Both the hand and speech have claims of mental inheri- 
tance not to be lightly divorced in the education of the 
deaf. Some of us would not abolish signs. Others 
would. But just why any of us, in view of the perma- 
nent language needs of the deaf, should disbar the man- 
ual alphabet is hard to understand—especially when 
Dr. Westervelt, a successful expert, presents the case. 

In the early years of his work with the deaf Dr. 
Westervelt saw that both the hand and speech had 
claims not to be ignored. Here was a school full of 
boys and girls whose auditory world was nullified or 
damaged. His chief task, he felt, was'to fit these young 
people to take their part in a world in which, to use 
his own words, ‘‘their sign language, without known 
laws of grammar or rhetoric, with no literature, no 
written form, with a limited vocabulary and range of 
thought, would be of small use.” Their adult lives, 
with manifold interests, must be passed in a world 
which demands an intelligent comprehension and use 
of a language, said Dr. Westervelt, ‘‘which is analytic 
and verbal, with a grammar of multitudinous rules and 
exceptions, a language of exactness, which has engrafted 
into it the wealth of languages of all nations, a language 
so rich in thought, so great in power, that to master it 
requires years of study even by those to whom it is 
vernacular.” 
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Never elsewhere, I believe, has the whole language 
question for the deaf been so skillfully placed within the 
proverbial nutshell as in the above quotation from 
Dr. Westervelt’s explanation of his new departure. 

Intuition, Bergson’s ‘‘divining sympathy,’ made 
Dr. Westervelt see that by utilizing the hand—the 
terminal organ most intimately connected with the 
human brain’s oftenest traveled path—he could best 
secure the co-operation of the child. Given a sufficient 
language reserve, any deaf child would be quite as 
willing to wiggle his fingers in spelling words as in 
making signs; especially would he be glad to spell after 
he had advanced far enough in the use and comprehen- 
sion of language to generalize, to feel the sup2riority 
of words over symbols to express those internal states 
or moments which, after all, for every human being, 
form the true life, the real life. Loving, hating, aspir- 
ing, despairing (all modified through verbal expression), 
are felt to be as much a part of experience as eating, 
drinking, sleeping, or walking. Very soon the little 
deaf tots reach youth, ‘‘questioning adolescence,” 
d»manding that the riddle of the universe shall be 
explained in race terms, in verbal language. They 
always want. But we, alas, do not always give. 

Along with hand spelling Dr. Westervelt used speech 
and lip-reading. Results seemed to show, and they 
seem to show to-day, that his ‘‘new departure,’ did 
not harm speech or speech-reading. 

The interesting manner in which Dr. Westervelt first 
carried out his theory of language via the manual- 
alphabet path was graphically described in the Annals, 
vol. xxxiv, pages 241-262, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished educators of the deaf, the late Dr. Gilbert 
O. Fay, of the Hartford School. At the request of the 
editor of the Annals, Dr. Fay spent a week at Rochester, 
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making a thorough examination of the school and of 
the new method of general spelling there employed. 
His detailed description is interesting. The entire 
school won his hearty approval. All that he said of the 
routine work then may be said in its praise to-day and 
it would be superfluous for me to repeat, essentially, the 
details of class-room work which he analyzed so much 
better than I could do. But Dr. Westervelt is not the 
man to stand still educationally. New methods have 
been added, many of which are used in other good 
schools of to-day. One or two minor exercises seem to 
have been dropped. A few have been changed to meet 
modern conditions. One important point must be 
noticed: auricular training is given wherever possible. 
I wish I might add that here, and in every other school 
of the United States, musical vibrations were included 
in the daily programme. God speed the day when 
musical training for the deaf shall become universal! 
But in auricular training the work at Rochester is to be 
greatly commended. Miss Van Ingen uses a system of 
telephones which is most interesting and ingenious. 
At Rochester, too, each teacher can answer, without 
hedging or hesitating, the question: ‘‘Which of your 
children have any degree of hearing?’ Nor is the lame 
excuse brought forward there: “We have neither time 
nor money to do much in auricular teaching.”’ As if 
time or money could be better spent than in preserving 
and developing even the slightest trace of sound per- 
ception which any pupil may possess. It is one of the 
wicked things that so little is done to utilize each rem- 
nant of hearing in some schools for the deaf. 

But wickedness seems to find, metaphorically, no 
rest for the sole of its nimble foot at Rochester. Next 
to—perhaps before—wholesale spelling comes another 
point in which the Rochester school shows extreme 
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individuality—its wholly unabashed, un-twentieth- 
century piety. This all-surrounding piety seems almost 
atavistic to the modern-minded visitor with historical 
proclivities—as if the very soul of the old mother school 
at Hartford, into which the saintly Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet breathed the breath of life, were reincarnated 
here. 

Personal responsibility to God seems to be the key- 
note of the school. Following the lead of the Principal, 
who has been mistaken for a clergyman occasionally, 
it seems as if every child, from the youngest to the 
eldest, realizes Jesus as an elder brother, God as an easily 
reached father. Observing Dr. Westervelt with the 
children, one does not so much wonder at the parental 
concept of the unseen God. Prayer to these deaf 
children of the Rochester school is, apparently, as 
natural as spelling to earthly relatives and friends. 
In fact, most of them do spell to Him with Wesleyan 
fervor and, in return, believe themselves understood. 
This spirit of trust, coupled with a sense of personal 
responsibility, of faith, yes, of personal knowledge of 
God, seems to be as universal as sunlight among these 
children. Such recrudescence, or, perhaps, survival, 
of early nineteenth-century religious faith is seldom 
seen nowadays outside of a few isolated pious families. 
Very few teachers are capable of producing it in the 
souls of others. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet could 
produce it; Isaac Lewis Peet could. General Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, did it. Zenas Freeman Westervelt 
does it, daily. 

Given this living religious force, it is easy to see why 
and how conscience helps to secure and sustain the 
pupils’ efforts to use spelled language out of school as 
well as in. 
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Discipline is aided by this religious tone. Evidently 
the Principal of the Western New York Institution for 
the Deaf accepts the new psychological definition: 
‘Discipline is the voluntary inhibition of undesirable 
impulses, acts, and words.” Personal living faith 
helps to inhibit. 

To come back to the spelling—and everything at 
Rochester must come back to that, for it is like light 
to the atmosphere—its universal voluntary use is, I 
believe, due largely to this element of conscience behind 
the bodily act. 

I am not asserting that deaf children at Rocnester 
never make signs. I can say only what Dr. Gilbert 
O. Fay said at the end of his week’s visit long ago: 
‘“‘T did not see any.” I did see spelling everywhere— 
fingers flying fast as ever hands flew in sign making. 
I saw thoughts expressed in that verbal language used 
by the world at large. Mistakes? Of course; plenty 
of them; often the crookedest of English. But, and this 
is the point, of English! 

There are some features of spelling as practiced at 
Rochester which are not found, invariably, in other 
schools using the manual alphabet to a lesser extant. 
The spelling is very rapid. Whether it is as rapid as 
other modes of communication is sometimes questioned. 
I am unable to pass judgment on that point, which 
seems comparatively unimportant. The main thing 
is ‘“‘to get there”’ in language, whether by stage-coach 
or auto method makes slight difference. The state 
allows us from eight to twelve or more years in which 
to give deaf children a verbal language. Personally, 
I prefer the use of written language to any other means, 
even though it be slower than speech or the manual 
alphabet, mechanically speaking. Every other teacher 
probably has his preference. But all roads ought to 
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lead to our metaphorical Rome—ability of our deaf 
graduates to comprehend and use a verbal language 
easily and well. Otherwise our roads are useless trails, 
leading nowhere in particular. In regard to this 
relatively unimportant matter of speed, Dr. Westervelt 
writes: 

“The manual alphabet is commonly used in conver- 
sation at a rate of from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty words a minute. An audience of two hundred 
follows an address an hour long, without strain or weari- 
ness, delivered at the rate of eighty to one hundred and 
fifty words a minute.” 

He adds—and parents of deaf children with whom I 
talked bore out his assertion—that the children’s 
‘“‘large vocabularies and general information, acquired 
through manually spelled intercourse and reading, 
qualify them to read the lips of their home friends with 
as much ease and assurance, if not with greater ease, 
than if they had in all their school intercourse been 
restricted to lip-reading.”’ 

In one case, I know this statement is true. The 
best lip-reader and the best user of English I ever had 
in my classes was a congenitally deaf girl of not unusual 
mental ability who came to the Kendall School from 
the Rochester School at the age of about twelve years. 
She had been a pupil at Rochester from, I think, her 
fifth year. She spelled nearly as easily as hearing 
children talk. She evidently thought in spelling, yet 
was quick to speak and read the lips because she had 
verbal language behind these physical activities. 

Dr. Westervelt says that laborious, slow spelling is as 
disagreeable to read as a drawling utterance is to the 
ready ear. Furthermore, that is is much more difficult 
to grasp the context when spelling is slow than when it 
is rapid. Attention held too long on a single word 
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hinders ‘‘sentence reading.’”’ This seems reasonable. 
The explanation given by James of aural comprehen- 
sion is illuminative here. Professor James says that 
we seldom hear all the words of a sentence or recital, 
but that we get the meaning of the whole by paying 
attention to the more important and associative words, 
divining the others. In listening to a foreign tongue 
we have not so large a reservoir of known words behind 
us; so cannot supply the unheard, intermediate parts 
of the sentence. So, often, we say that we do not 
understand when, really, we do not hear all. 

Dr. Westervelt claims that something similar happens 
with deaf persons reading spelling. Given sufficient 
language comprehension in general, the pupil can 
easily supply the intervening words which may not be 
‘“‘seen’’ at all when the spelling is rapid. For a like 
reason, perhaps, we sometimes say that lip-reading is 
educated guess work. 

Another point of great importance in the language 
teaching at Rochester is Dr. Westervelt’s insistence 
that language shall be natural—such words, phrases, 
idioms, and illustrations as hearing people use among 
themselves. Consciously or unconsciously, most of us 
restrict our vocabulary when conversing with our pupils 
by any language method. In doing this, Dr. Wester- 
velt believes, we make a great mistake. He would, 
however, use plenty of grammatical drill work whenever 
needed. We are afraid of higgledy-piggledy language 
perhaps. But wide comprehension, even with con- 
fused expression, is a thousand times preferable to 
correct use of a vocabulary too limited to aid in arousing 
the child’s brain to that state of ‘‘wonder” or intel- 
lectual curiosity which is the only soil in which ideas 
can grow. 
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Nevertheless, ‘‘aghast”’ is the only word which will 
even faintly describe my state of mind the first time 
I saw Dr. Westervelt preach before his pupils a sermon 
which touched the world’s life at a dozen points, from 
woman suffrage to a simile based on air-ships. His 
language was exactly the same as he, or anybody else 
who could preach as well, would use before, say, a 
Christian Endeavor Society of young people. In spite 
of this procedure being in line with my long-held 
theories, I found myself incredulous, even shocked. 
My mental signs, during the doxology and final blessing, 
would have done credit to Mr. Caldwell’s delightful 
creature, Benson. In effect those unacted signs were: 
“Understand? No. Mistake! I do not approve!” 

But whether I ‘‘approved”’ or not, I found out next 
day, on questioning the pupils, that I was the one who 
had made the mistake. The sermon had been just as 
well understood as any sermon is by any deaf pupils 
anywhere of corresponding age and ability. 

In the kindergarten class I met with another surprise. 
To these babes their teacher spelled constantly and 
their little fingers responded, naturally not in long 
sentences. But they seemed to understand a good deal 
and it was plain to see that if language continued to 
rain on them they would soon understand much 
more. In my notes I find this (the italics are mine): 

Dr. Westervelt spelled: ‘‘Miss Porter has come to 
see you. She lives in Washington. She wants to see 
everything you are doing to-day.” 

Very small girl, fingering my coat, spelled: ‘‘ Dress 
and blue, pretty.” : 

Dr. WESTERVELT: Yes, Miss Porter’s dress is 
trimmed with blue. There are gray and blue but- 
tons on her coat. I think she had better take off 
her coat because it is so warm here. Don’t you? 
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I made a motion which may have helped the little 
one to comprehend the above. They nodded and a 
girl aided me to remove the coat. This girl spelled: 
‘“‘M. has gray blue dress.” 

Dr. WeEstTERVELT: “Yes, but M.’s dress is dark 
blue. It is not like Miss Porter’s. 

By this time the babies felt that my clothes had 
received all the attention they merited. A little one 
spelled: ‘‘ Miss Porter eat, sleep?’ 

Dr. WEsTERVELT: ‘‘ Yes, Miss Porter will stay with 
us several days, I hope.” 

ANOTHER CuHILp: ‘‘J. ten cents in letter.” 

Over this exciting financial news there was much 
rapid spelling from which the word ‘‘candy”’ was not 
left out. 

One thing I noted most sharply was the genuine ease 
of the little ones with their, as yet, limited vocabulary. 
They seemed to take it as a matter of course that they 
must guess the whole from a part. This feature I 
found in varying degrees throughout all grades. 

One very decided resemblance exists between the 
older deaf pupils at Rochester and hearing boys and 
girls of the same ages. They do not like to write set 
compositions. Not until I explained that I had no 
time to go sight-seeing were they willing to write for me 
a description of Rochester. The result was creditable. 

The Rochester Advocate of English and Speech for the 
Deaf for January 24, 1914, is an excellent example of 
that most admirable little magazine, issued by the 
school. What I have merely hinted at in this matter 
of “naturalness” of language employed over a wide 
range of subjects is fully visible in the edition to which 
I ask attention. 

Any method of instruction which can secure such 
comprehension of language as will enable deaf pupils 
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to read this magazine intelligently is a desirable method, 
one which would seem to justify the high approval 
given it by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Dr. Bell said: 
“Dr. Westervelt has inaugurated the most effective 
system in existence of training deaf-mutes. * * * 
I anticipated great results theoretically from the 
methods in operation in this Rochester Institution, 
but I did not for a moment expect that the pupils had 
acquired such a knowledge of written English as they 
have shown themselves to possess.”’ 

Space forbids here any extended account of the 
domestic department of the school. The President of 
the Board of Directors (as might be expected from so 
good a school, there are women also on this Board) 
Mr. Charles P. Ford, has issued the following interest- 
ing notice: 


“To the friends of this Institution in Rochester and elsewhere, who 
know of the great work accomplished during the thirty-eight years of 
the administration of Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, and the fact that no con- 
tributions have been asked for or received, it would seem most appro- 
priate at this time that a sufficient endowment be secured to enable the 
Board of Directors to erect suitable buildings, upon the new site which 
has been secured, during the lifetime of Dr. Westervelt and under his 
personal supervision. 

“CHARLES P. Forp, 
“President of the Board of Directors.”’ 


A distinguished Englishman, after traveling all over 
the United States said: ‘‘If I were asked to name the 
most perfectly civilized region of your country, as I 
saw it, I should say: ‘The entire valley in which lies 
the city of Rochester, New York.’” He added that 
laws, rural conditions, churches, and schools of that 
region impressed him as real forces in the lives of the 
dwellers in the beautiful valley. If he had been privi- 
leged to enter the noble room of the main building of 
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the school for the deaf, his impression of a high degree 
of civilization would have been still further confirmed. 
Never elsewhere have I seen a room so perfectly adapted 
(through pictures, books, harmony of color and arrange- 
ment) to answer esthetic and mental desires. No 
wonder that an older pupil told me: “We think that 
room is very beautiful. Mrs. Westervelt has very fine 
taste. We always learn something to think about 
when we go in there.”’ 

The pupils at Rochester do “learn something to 
think about” because, from the beginning to the end 
of their long school course, they live and move and have 
their being in that atmosphere of verbal language with- 
out which, so far as sharing the world’s best goes, all 
other environment is mockery—mere painted scenery 
for a moving-picture medley—unreal and unsatisfying. 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor in the Normai Department of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


EASY AND NATURAL SPEECH.—I. 


Ir HAS seemed for a long time to various members 
of our faculty, and doubtless to others, that there must 
be some way of teaching speech to the deaf so that it 
would be a pleasure to them to use their voices instead 
of an effort; and that, particularly in schools where the 
children are obliged to use speech only in the class- 
room, we should never get them to use it elsewhere 
until speech was to them a perfectly simple and natural 
process. 

I personally could not see why some children whose 
throat muscles became hard and stiff the moment they 
tried to speak should not avoid any necessity for speak- 
ing, or use any other way to make themselves under- 
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stood which was more comfortable; nor, after getting 
nearly the same quality of voice as other children, could 
I blame them for speaking as little as possible, if their 
throats felt as mine did. 

I am sure we have all seen little deaf children, whose 
laugh was as merry as any child’s and who babbled in 
pleasant childish voices, with harsh voices and labored 
articulation instead of speech a few years after entering 
school. 

We who live in a perpetual atmosphere of a combina- 
tion of passing fire-engines, trucks, blasting, steam- 
drills, and constantly moving surface cars within a few 
feet of our open windows, cannot beg the question of 
voice by having the children speak so softly that the 
harshness is reduced to a minimum; we have to have 
the maximum of volume regardless of the quality; and 
it may be that this fact has made us ask more frequently, 
Why is not the speech more natural? Are such voices 
necessary? Is there not some way of getting at it to 
produce more normal results? 

With these questions in mind I spent the month of 
July, 1913, working with Professor Charles A. White, 
of Boston, who at that time was in Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was teaching Helen Keller. 

I took with me one of the girls of the Lexington 
Avenue school and every day during the month Pro- 
fessor White worked with her for an hour or more under 
my observation and I worked with her an hour under 
his direction. 

The following papers were given during the winter 
before the teachers of the school and are based on the 
work with Professor White during the summer. 

The points of difference between voice and speech 
work, as taken up by Professor White and teachers of 
the deaf (so far as my observations and experience go), 
are: 
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1. Point of view. 

2. Work on control of the glottis. 

3. Co-ordination of breath control with control of 
the glottis to produce tone. 

One of the greatest differences is in the point of view. 

With us the deaf child is given the idea from the 
first that speech is not an easy, natural process, but a 
difficult something which he can produce only by con- 
stant and sometimes painful effort. 

The idea is constantly held before him that if he will 
get the organs of speech into certain positions, certain 
sounds will be the result. We dweil constantly on 
position, and never get away from it, even in the upper 
grades. 

Not long since I was in a room where the teacher 
spent from one to two minutes by the clock in making 
a girl get the correct position for a certain sound. I 
went to the office and looked up the girl’s record and 
found she had been in school twelve years. Now if 
after twelve years of training in speech it takes that 
girl a minute to get the position for one sound, how 
many years will it take her to get rapid, fluent speech?— 
a problem in arithmetic you can figure out at your 
leisure. 

Do not misunderstand me: I am finding no fault 
with the teacher. It was evident the child had neither 
the position nor the sound, but—something was cer- 
tainly wrong far below that grade, that it was necessary 
for the teacher to spend her time that way. 

The teacher must bear in mind, and keep the thought 
constantly before her, that we do not make sounds 
because we get our mouths and vocal organs in certain 
positions, but that the organs fly into position auto- 
matically because we are going to make the sounds. 
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Some of you may say that you see no material differ- 
ence in these two points of view, or no difference that 
will affect the results. 

It is the underlying principle which is kept in view 
by the teacher that makes for the success or failure of 
the school work in any subject. 

Shall we teach language by drilling the child on 
certain forms which he may want to use later, or shall 
we teach language by use, and give drills to fix the 
principles and as a means of giving the child a reason 
for correcting his own mistakes? Upon which of these 
ideas you keep in view depends the ability of the little 
deaf child to express himself, now, and in future years. 

Shall we teach the child to memorize the process for 
certain type problems, or shall we make him consider 
the conditions of the problem before him, without regard 
to process? Your point of view as to the underlying 
principle involved decides for the child whether he will 
be able to grapple with, and solve for himself, any 
problem within his comprehension as to language; or 
be able to take only those types of which he has mem- 
orized the process. 

Shall we teach the children that certain motions of 
the lips mean certain words; or shall we teach him that 
ideas produce these movements and by watching them 
hecanread our thoughts? Itdependsupon the teacher’s 
idea as to the underlying principle whether the child 
reads only words from the lips or is able to get the idea 
the words were meant to convey. 

If the difference in the point of view in these subjects 
makes the difference between success and failure—why 
is not the same true of speech? 

To my mind everything depends upon the point of 
view of the teacher. 
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Let me repeat. The teacher should bear in mind 
that we do not make sounds because we get our mouths 
and vocal organs in certain positions. The pupil should 
be unconscious of the position of the different organs; 
for as soon as his mind is concentrated on position, he 
gets constriction of the muscles. 

The children should speak as they see. You don’t 
do anything to your eyes to see an object; you simply 
allow the eye to take in an impression. You don’t do 
anything to your mouth to speak; you simply allow 
the sounds to go out and the muscles of the mouth take 
proper position to do this. 

You don’t smile because you pull your face around. 
You can get a smile that way but it is not the real 
thing—it is mechanical. In a real smile the muscles 
move because of what you feel. , 

In the same way you can, and do, get sounds because 
you put your tongue in certain positions, but that is 
not real speech; it is mechanical. 

This, then, is the first point I want to make: Natural 
rapid speech can be obtained only when the mental con- 
cept of a sound produces automatic, and instantaneous, 
placing of the muscles in position to produce that sound. 

The placing of the muscles in position for a certain 
sound must be done by the will numberless times before 
the child has the mental concept of the muscular sensa- 
tion accompanying it sufficiently well-fixed to produce 
the automatic action; but the teacher must keep the 
idea constantly before her that the taking of position 
for certain sounds is only a means to an end, not the 
end we are striving for. . 

There is another important point in regard to speech 
which some of us have lost sight of; or, if not lost 
sight of, have been unable to remedy. 
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That is, that ‘‘if the sound be badly formed at the 
point of origin, 7. e., the larynx, no accuracy of adjust- 
ment of the caverns will make it good.” (Lunn.) 

In other words, we may get perfect positions of the 
tongue for all the sounds and yet have such poor tone 
that the speech is not only extremely disagreeable but 
practically unintelligible. 

This brings me to the second point I want to make; 
that is, that tone is the foundation of all speech and 
therefore the most important thing to work for, as it 
is the working material which we shape into words. 

All vowel sounds are made in the larynx; they are 
not made in the mouth but moulded there. 

You have got to have something to work with before 
you can work. What is the use of trying to work on 
a thing you haven’t got? What is the use of cutting 
the stream of voice with consonants and words if you 
haven’t tone? You are only fixing a bad habit which 
must be overcome later if we are to get good speech. 

Tone is voice, but you can have tone without tonicity. 
If the strings of a violin are not keyed up, if the bow 
is slack, you get some vibration but no tonicity to the 
sound. If, on the other hand, either or both are keyed 
up too much, you get constricted vibration and lose 
tonicity. The same is true of the voice. Many of the 
deaf have voice, but the vocal cords are either too slack 
to give enough vibration or so tense as to give too much, 
and the voice has no tonicity. This is the quality 
which we wish to get by proper adjustment and use of 
the different organs. 

A motor, a*tone producer, and a resonator, are nec- 
essary in any musical instrument. In the production 
of speech the motor is the air in the lungs; the tone 
producer, the larynx; and the resonator the pharynx, 
nose, and mouth. The resonator is sometimes spoken 
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of as the sound-tube, its walls being the pharynx, nose, 
soft palate, hard palate, tongue, and cheek muscles. 

In order to produce tone (and in using the word tone, 
here and hereafter, I mean not only voice but voice 
of proper quality) the whole chain must be in perfect 
equilibrium. The breath must hold up the instrument 
(the larynx) and the larynx hold up the resonance. If 
the larynx predominates so that it presses down on the 
breath instead of being supported by it, it cannot hold 
up the resonance and you get weak, low sound. If the 
equilibrium is disturbed by the tongue’s being forced 
down you get the same result. 

The agencies must all be equalized. If down-pulling 
muscles predominate we get low, throaty tone; if up- 
pulling muscles predominate, we get high, constricted 
tone. 

We must not only have the agencies equalized but 
we must have elastic tension in every muscle—neither 
rigidity nor flabbiness. 

Rigidity spoils quality and rigidity is caused by 
infusion of the will. The function of the will in the 
production of voice should be to restrain and retain, 
not to make. 

How can we get proper adjustment and use of the 
organs in order to produce tone? 

I believe we can get them, first, by proper breathing; 
secondly, by awakening and getting control of the 
cavities of resonance; thirdly, by control of the false 
cords; and, fourthly, by co-ordination of the breath 
impulse and the closing of the false cords. 

Breathing exercises simply enlarge the capacity of 
the lungs but do not affect speech unless you get this 
co-ordination. 

Let us take up the first point of proper breathing. 
Give breathing exercises for a free, easy condition of 
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all the organs, remembering that first you must estab- 
lish normal conditions so that things can act, bearing 
also in mind that you do not make them act. 

Position. Do not stand with spine perfectly straight. 
You will always find that soldiers bend slightly forward. 
This is an easier position and means that they can stand 
for a longer period because of the exercise in breathing 
of the muscles attached to the spine. 

The three ways of breathing are clavicular, inter- 
costal, and abdominal. We want all three in that we 
wish to increase the diameter all around—from top to 
bottom, front to back, and side to side. 

Develop the stomach and abdominal muscles first, 
then the intercostal, later the swelling out of the whole 
circle. 

For this purpose use the following exercises which 
are not breathing exercises but exercises to awaken and 
strengthen muscles preparatory to breathing exercises: 

For diaphragm: 

1. Panting. 

2. Blowing out of candle from the diaphragm. 

For intercostal muscles: 

1. Fold arms behind back, which fixes chest, lean 
slightly forward, and breathe so as to push ribs out 
sideways. 

2. Pant, using intercostal muscles. 

For resonance cavities: 

1. M—prolonged—not for sound of m, but to get 
feeling of vibration in cheeks and bones of head. 


EDITH M. BUELL, 
Assistant Principal of the Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York City. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE TWENTIETH MEETING OF THE 
CONVENTION. 


THE Twentieth Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf was held at the State School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia, June 25 to July 1, 
1914. Staunton is an attractive little city in the high 
rolling part of Virginia between the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny Mountains. It is the birthplace of President 
Wilson—many members of the Convention visited the 
shrine—and contains, beside the School for the Deaf, a 
State Insane Hospital and the famous Mary Baldwin 
Seminary for Girls. The School for the Deaf is admir- 
ably located on high ground close to a street car line 
and within ten minutes’ walk of the center of the city, 
but at the same time secluded in delightful privacy by 
intervening woods. The front lawn is shaded by fine 
old trees; under them the members of the Convention 
spent some of their pleasantest hours in conversation. 
Facing this lawn is the main building, approached by a 
broad flight of steps and a portico with the great white 
columns which we associate with the architecture of 
southern mansions. The dormitories, dining-room, and 
chapel are connected with the main building by gal- 
leries. 

The number of active members present at the Con- 
vention was 227; forty-five of these were superintendents 
and principals. There were also 117 honorary members, 
consisting of directors, trustees, wives and friends. On 
the first evening Superintendent and Mrs. Bowles and 
the Faculty of the School held a reception for the 
Convention. The receiving line stood at the intersec- 
tion of the two broad corridors of the main building 
facing the south portico, while out on the lawn a 


concert was given by the Stonewall Brigade Band. 
(387) 
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The real work of the Convention began on Friday 
morning. Dr. Dobyns had arranged the programme 
according to the same satisfactory system which he had 
followed for the meeting at Delavan. As the pro- 
gramme was published in the May Annals and as the 
Proceedings are to be published by Congress, no 
report of the papers and discussions is given here. 

Dr. Gallaudet presided at the opening session; but 
after his first address he turned over the gavel to the 
Vice-President, Dr. Dobyns, who presided throughout 
the remainder of the meeting, except that Dr. Gallaudet 
and Hon. J. H. Lindsay presided in turn at the session 
on Friday evening, when the addresses of welcome and 
the responses to them were given, and that the Section 
chairmen presided each over his own session. 

At the business meeting Dr. Gallaudet was unani- 
mously re-elected President. Dr. Percival Hall was 
elected Vice-President and Mr. Frank M. Driggs 
Secretary. Dr. J. S. Long was re-elected Treasurer. 
Superintendents J. W. Jones, N. F. Walker, and W. K. 
Argo were elected directors. The election of Section 
chairmen resulted as follows: Normal Section, Super- 
intendent E. W. Walker of Wisconsin; Oral Section, 
Superintendent E. A. Gruver of New York; Auricular 
Section, Miss Pattie Thomason of Rhode Island; Art 
Section, Mrs. O. A. Betts of New York; Kindergarten 
Section, Mrs. A. Reno Margulies of New York; Indus- 
trial Section, Mr. Warren Robinson of Wisconsin; 
Eastern Local Section, Mr. A. C. Manning of Pennsyl- 
vania; Southern Local Section, Miss Fayetta Peck of 
North Carolina; Western Local Section, Superin- 
tendent J. S. Morrison of Missouri. 

Upon the recommendation of the Finance Committee 
it was voted, first, to urge all teachers of the deaf and 
all others eligible to membership in the Convention, 
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as a matter of pride and loyalty, to join the Convention 
and to contribute to its support regularly by paying 
annual dues promptly; second, to request the treasurer 
to use his utmost endeavor to collect dues each year 
from all who are now members of the Convention; 
third, to amend Article 3, Section 4, of the Constitution 
of the Convention so that it shall read, ‘‘Each person 
joining the Association shall pay a fee of $3.00 for the 
first year and $1.00 annually thereafter,” thereby 
raising the initiation fee from two dollars to three 
dollars, so that there will be no advantage in dropping 
from the membership rolls between meetings of the 
Convention and joining again at each meeting; fourth, 
to charge a registration fee of one dollar for each person 
registered at each regular meeting, thereby putting 
upon those enjoying the advantages of the work of the 
Convention a small additional burden in its support; 
fifth, to reduce the fee for life membership from twenty- 
five dollars to twenty dollars. 

It was voted to be the sense of the Convention that 
it accept the invitation of the Board of Directors of the 
American School to meet at Hartford in 1917, subject 
to the discretion of the Executive Committee. It was 
also voted to extend a cordial invitation to the Inter- 
national Congress of Instructors of the Deaf to meet 
with this Convention at Hartford in 1917. | 

Dr. J. H. Cloud brought up the question of the Clapp 
Bill for the establishment of a Bureau of Labor for the 
Deaf, and moved that the Convention put itself on 
record as favoring the bill. But on the motion of Dr. 
Harris Taylor it was voted to postpone this action until 
the bill had been considered by a committee of the 
Convention. Dr. Dobyns appointed a committee 
which later recommended certain changes in the bill, 
and the Convention then voted to recommend these 
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changes to Senator Clapp and to the Representative 
who introduced the bill in the Lower House, and to 
ask them to substitute the amended bill. 

The Convention curtailed the latter part of its pro- 
gramme a little, so that it was able to finish its business 
on Wednesday evening. 

Among features of the meeting not appearing on the 
programme mention should be -made of an industrial 
exhibit from a number of schools and of an informal 
talk by Mrs. Delia Delight Rice Webber, Principal of 
the Manila School for the Deaf, who told in a very 
interesting way of her work in the Philippine Islands. 

Mention should also be made of the complete success 
of Superintendent Bowles and his able assistants in 
providing comfortable lodging, generous board, and 


delightful music for the Convention. 
A. B. F. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
Tenth Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf, a special meeting of 
the Conference was held at Staunton, Virginia, July 1, 
1914, in conjunction with the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. Mr. J. W. Jones, President of 
the Conference, presided. 

Dr. J. N. Tats, Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the Tenth Conference to prepare a report on 
a compulsory educational law, presented the following 
report: 


The Committee appointed by the Indianapolis Conference 
to report outlines of a compulsory law for the deaf, begs leave 
to submit the following results of its labors. 

At the outset, we would have the Conference to understand 
that the Committee realizes that no general law could be 
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enacted that would apply to all states. If what is submitted 
should prove to be so suggestive that it would form a basis 
upon which to found a law adapted to the varied conditions 
we shall have accomplished the purpose for which the 
Committtee was formed. 

We should add that, in reviewing the laws on the statutes 
of the several states, we note the fact that there is much 
diversity in the manner prescribed for making the laws 
effective. The weakest point in practically all of these laws 
is the inability to secure co-operation on the part of those 
charged with reporting the names of deaf children in their 
respective localities. 

There seems but little trouble in executing the Jaw in the 
matter of securing attendance after the child has been found. 
But few records show that it has been necessary to appeal to 
the law further than to call attention to the penalty. 

The Committee notes too that in most cases, in states that 
have a compulsory attendance law for the deaf, the blind and 
in some cases the feeble-minded too are included in such 
statute. In some states the compulsory attendance statute 
applies to all youth. It is also noted that practically all 
superintendents favor such a law. 

It is true, however, that local conditions in some common- 
wealths are such as to have weight in shading the views of 
some as to the feasibility of a compulsory law in their peculiar 
case. 

It has been argued by some that the enforcement of a 
compulsory school law for the deaf might result in the forma- 
tion of day-schools. The Committee suggests that any law 
to be understood and consequently effective should be brief 
and should embody as few technical terms as possible. With 
this object in part in view, we have seen fit to recommend the 
simplest conditions possible: 


COMPULSORY EDUCATIONAL LAW 


Requiring the Attendance upon School of Deaf Children of the State. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of —— 

Every parent, guardian or other person, having control of any normal 
child between —— and —— years of age, too deaf or defective of speech 
to be materially benefited by the methods of instruction in vogue in the 
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public schools, shall be required to send such child or youth to the school 
for the deaf at the city of —-—-—————, during the scholastic year of 
that year. Such child or youth shall attend such school, year after year, 
until discharged by the superintendent upon approval of the board in 
control of such institution. 


Excusing Attendance. 


Such board may excuse attendance when satisfied: 

1. That the child is in such bodily or mental condition as to prevent 
his attendance at school or application to study for the period required. 

2. That he is afflicted with such contagious or offensive disease or 
possesses such habits as to render his presence a menace to the health 
or morals of other pupils, or for any reason deemed good and sufficient 
by the superintendent with approval of the board in control of such 
school. 

3. That the child is efficiently taught for the scholastic year in a private 
or other school, or by a private tutor, the branches taught in the public 
schools so far as possible. 


Penalty. 


Any such parent, guardian. or other person failing to comply with the 
foregoing section, shall, upon conviction thereof before the justice of the 
peace or other court, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
fined in a sum not less than five (5) nor more than twenty (20) dollars 
for the first offense, nor less than ten (10) nor more than fifty (50) 
dollars for the second and every subsequent offense, with costs in each 
case. 

Any person who induces, or attempts to induce any deaf or partially 
deaf child to absent himself or herself unlawfully from school, or employs 
or harbors any such child unlawfully from school, while said school is in 
session, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, before the justice of the peace or other court, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined in a sum not less than five 
(5) nor more than twenty (20) dollars for the first offense, nor less than 
ten (10) nor more than fifty (59) dollars for the second and every subse- 
quent offense, with costs in each case. 

That said fines as provided, when collected, shall be paid to the public 
school fund of the county in which child lives. 


Report Names of Deaf Children. 


The principal teacher of every public school in the counties, and the 
truant officers of the cities of ’ : , Shall, 
within 30 days before the close of the school year succeeding the passage 
of this act, and at corresponding period each succeeding year thereafter, 
furnish the county superintendent of schools or the board of education 
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of the cities of : and , as the case may be, 
with the name, age, sex, and address of parent or guardian of all normal 
children who are too deaf to be educated in the public schools, between 
the ages of and years, inclusive, living within the boundaries 
of his or her school district and who do not attend school. And the 
county superintendent of schools, or the board of education of the 
cities of ; , and , Shall certify forthwith 
the names of all such deaf children with address of parent, age, and sex, 
to the superintendent of the school for the deaf at the city of 
(or) 

It shall be the duty of the school census-taker to report name, age, and 
sex of each deaf child in his district, and name of parents, guardians, or 
custodians, and their post-office address, to the county superintendent 
of education or the truant officer of the cities of ; 
and —————, who shall send said report of names and addresses to the 
capetintenient of the school for the deaf located at 
That said census-taker, county superintendent, or truant officer failing te 
make reports as provided in this act shall be fined five (5) dollars 
for each deaf child not so reported. That said fines when collected 
shall be paid to the public school fund of the county in which child 
lives. 


(or) 

The provision of this act shall apply to children entitled, under existing 
statutes, to attend school at the school for the deaf, so far as the same 
are Truant shall, within sixty days after 
the p: 
and the first day of ——-———, report to the probate judges of their 
respective counties the names, ages, and residence of all such children 
between the ages of and years, with the names and post- 
office address of their parents, guardians, or the persons in charge of 
them; also a statement whether the parents, guardian, or person in 
charge of each child is able to educate and is educating the child, or 
whether the interests of the child will be promoted by sending it to the 
state institution mentioned. Upon information thus or otherwise 
obtained, the probate judge may fix a time when he will hear the question 
whether any such child shall be required to be sent for instruction to the 
state institution mentioned, and he shall thereupon issue a warrant to 
the proper truant officer or some other suitable person, to bring the child 
before such judge at his office at the time fixed for the hearing; and shall 
also issue an order on the parents, guardian, or person in charge of the 
child, to appear before him at such hearing, a copy of which order, in 
writing, shall bé served personally on the proper person by the truant 
officer or other person ordered to bring the child before the judge. If, 
on the hearing, the probate judge is satisfied the child is not being 
properly educated at home, and will be benefited by attendance at the 
state institution mentioned, and is a suitable person to receive instruction 
therein, he may send or commit such child to such institution. The 
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cost of such hearing and the transportation of the child to such insti- 
tution shall be paid by the county after the manner provided where a 
child is committed to a state reformatory; provided, nothing in this 
section contained shall be construed to require the trustees of the state 
institution mentioned to receive any child not a suitable subject to be 
received and instructed therein, under the laws, rules, and regulations 
governing such institution. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. N. TATE, 
AUGUSTUS ROGERS, 
A. H. WALKER, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. R. O. JoHnson the report was 
received as information and the Committee was dis- 
charged. 


Mr. Water M. KILpaTRick, an Instructor in the 
American School at Hartford, read the following paper: 


THE BINET-SIMON TESTS AND THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF AGE AND CLASS YEAR 
NORMS. 


A somewhat overworked phrase has been going the 
rounds of our profession for years—‘‘restoring the deaf 
to society.”” What does it mean? Just this, that the 
ideal of every teacher of the deaf is to remove as far as 
possible the handicap that deafness gives his pupils. 
To make the deaf as nearly like other people as possible; 
or, if some of you will not accept the word ‘‘like,”’ let 
me substitute ‘‘equal to.’’ We long to help them more 
nearly to equal the hearing in the competition for a 
living, to make more nearly equal their appreciation of 
literature, art, and science, their enjoyment of inter- 
course with their fellow men, and their realization of 
God’s love. It was the ideal of the pioneers in our 
work. It is your ideal and mine, however differently 
we may word it. 
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We differ when it comes to the question of methods. 
We are all seeking the best methods. Nobody is quite 
sure that he has found the best. It is the unattainable. 
There is no best, absolutely speaking. Yet relatively 
and statistically there is. Then why so much difficulty 
and heartburning in finding it? 

It has often seemed to me that in our hot-worded dis- 
cussions one was talking about one thing and the other 
about something else. Is there no common starting- 
point? 

There is, if we return to our common ideal—to enable 
the deaf child to approach equality with the hearing one 
of the same age in mental development, in efficiency, 
and in enjoyment of the best things of life. That 
method is best which realizes in the highest degree this 
endeavor. But who shall be our umpire? And how 
shall we measure our accomplishment or lack of it? 
We need a meter that will not expand and contract 
with our fits of heat and cold, an instrument that takes 
into account the personal equation of its operator and 
corrects the error thereof. The métre des archives at 
Paris is a fairly accurate physical standard, but to make 
sure that you have one like it to use elsewhere, you must 
procure a rod of platinum of such a length as will, at 
the level of the sea, at the latitude of Paris, at the tem- 
perature of freezing, and in a vacuum, tick seconds as a 
pendulum (or comply with some other equally exacting 
requirement, I have forgotten just what). 

From that land of scientifically accurate instruments 
have come to us the standardized mentality tests of 
Messrs. Binet and Simon. They have been translated 
and restandardized for American children in the labora- 
tory of Dr. Goddard at the Training School in Vineland, 
New Jersey, and have come into use very largely as a 
measure of the degree of retardation from the normal 
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with backward children. They indicate the normal 
mental development of a child from three to twelve 
years of age, the years for which they have been fully 
standardized. Thus a child who, no matter what his 
actual age, responds to the tests for the normal five- 
year-old child, but fails on the six-year-old tests, is said 
to have the mental age of five years. If a child is 
actually eight years old but classifies under the tests as 
mentally five years old, he is said to be retarded three 
years behind what would normally have been his 
development. 

All deaf children, as we know, are retarded several 
years mentally by the very fact of their deafness. How 
many years are they retarded when they start in school? 
How fast do they catch up? Do they ever catch up? 
What is the mental age of the average ten-year-old 
deaf child? Of a fifteen-year old one? What mental 
age have they reached when they leave us at, say, 
seventeen or eighteen years of actual age? No one can 
answer these questions. I have a theory, based on a 
little experimenting with pupils in the Hartford School, 
that a deaf child enters school from two to five years 
retarded, varying with the age at entry, and that he 
continues to be approximately the same amount 
retarded throughout his entire school course. But that 
remains to be proved, or the limits more accurately 
fixed.* 
~ *Mr, Kilpatrick illustrated the results of his experiments ‘at the 
Hartford School by two charts. They showed graphically that the deaf 
child in school ‘seems to advance very rapidly mentally from his fifth to 
his seventh or eighth year of age, making a sharp upward curve which 
approaches the normal, but for the next few years he seems to pause to 
get his breath, advancing much less than a year mentally for each year 
of actual age. Then again about his twelfth year he picks up, and from 


that time on he likewise makes almost a direct diagonal path upward, 
though of course some years behind the normal.” 
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Do deaf pupils in a day-school reach a higher stage 
of mental development for their ages, or those in an 
institution? Do those under the purely oral method, 
or those under combined methods, attain to higher 
mental ages year by year, or at least toward the end of 
their school course? I could get a hundred people upon 
this floor to answer those questions in short order. But 
your answers would be, in most cases, mere opinions. 
We don’t want opinions. We want facts. 

Oh, then, you say, the remedy is simple. Compare 
the pupils by these tests and then abide by the results 
indicated. No, it is not as simple as it seems. The 
Binet-Simon tests are simple and easy of application, 
but they were not prepared with the deaf in mind, and 
some of them are not suitable to apply to the deaf, nor 
the results at all indicative of the actual mentality. 
They are not standardized above twelve years, and the 
real and final test of our methods requires a higher stage 
than that. Additions and substitutions are necessary 
before we can adapt them very satisfactorily to our use. 

Extensive experiments need to be carried on simul- 
taneously in a number of schools under varying condi- 
tions as to methods, geographical location, etc., and 
extending over a considerable period. It means hard 
work, and time, and some expenditure of money for 
those schools undertaking it. 

I suggest this: Let the Conference appoint a suitably 
representative Committee of Research. Let the mem- 
bers of that Committee, with the co-operation of their 
respective school authorities, and inviting the assistance 
of the department of psychology in Gallaudet College 
and any of the universities that may show an interest, 
undertake experiments with standardized mentality 
tests, first trying out the Binet-Simon tests on all their 
pupils, and carefully tabulating the results. Then they 
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should take'up other series of tests with a view to finding 
suitable substitutes for those of the Binet-Simon series 
found ill-adapted. Reports of their work should be 
contributed from time to time to the Annals and other 
school publications, and a final report made at the 
following Conference, with recommendations. 
Whatever the actual accomplishment of such an 
undertaking, it would at least be a start in a much- 
needed direction. Abnormal psychology, as related to 
the deaf in any exact and scientific sense, remains to 
this day almost an unexplored field. Scientists every- 
where tell us so. Dr. Goddard writes me that no 
attempt has ever been made to devise accurate men- 
tality and retardation scales for the deaf. Are we not 
groping, nay, stumbling? Dr. James Kerr Love, of 
Scotland, in discussing certain phases of deafness, inti- 
mates that if hospitals had their patients under their 
observation an average of eight or ten years, it is incon- 
ceivable that they would not find out more about them 
than we do of our pupils in that time. Let us, in the 
language of the man on the street, ‘‘get busy.” 


Mr. E. 8. TrtiineHast moved that a committee be 
appointed to collect such data and information in 
regard to mentality tests for deaf children as they might 
be able to secure and report their conclusions as to the 
value of the application of such data to the next 
Conference. 

Mr. R. O. JoHNnson offered the following resolutions 
as a substitute for Mr. Tillinghast’s motion: 


Be it Resolved— 
First: That a Committee of three be appointed by the 
President of this Conference to study the question of Effici- 
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ency of our Schools for the Deaf, said question to embrace all 
subjects pertinent thereto. 

Second: That a general scheme for the measurement of 
such efficiency be arranged wheiein Mentality Tests and Age 
and Class-Year Norms shall be established as features. 

Third: That said Committee with the assistance of such 
sub-committees, sectional or otherwise, as it may appoint, 
shall give thorough consideration to matters enumerated 
herein and carry out the provisions of the first and second 
paragraphs hereof during the year ending September 1, 1915, 
at which time a tentative scheme shall be placed in the hands 
of the members of this Conference for experimental use and 
criticism until December 31, 1915; and that following im- 
mediately thereafter, they shall make reports of their experi- 
ence with the said scheme to the Committee of Three for 
further consideration and revision so that said Committee 
may present a completed scheme to the Conference at its 
next regular meeting to be held during the summer of 1916. 


Mr. TILLIncHAst withdrew his motion and Mr. 
Johnson’s substitute was adopted. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER moved that the President 
of the Conference be made a member ex officio of the 
proposed Committee. The motion was carried and the 
Committee was appointed as follows: Mr. R. O. 
JoHNSON, Mr. Aucustus Roacrrs, Dr. A. L. E. CRoutTEer, 
and Mr. J. W. Jongs. 

Mr. R. O. JoHNson proposed the following declara- 
tion, which was adopted :* 


The Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, meeting in conjunction with 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in 
Staunton, Virginia, this first day of July, 1914, declares the 
following as a basic principle in the education of the deaf: 


-*The subject referred to in this declaration had been discussed during 
the day by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. The 
discussion will be printed in the Proceedings of the Convention. 
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The education of the deaf child—which is claimed as a 
matter of right, not of charity—while a part of the general 
educational movement, is a distinct and highly specialized 
branch of the work and, as such, requires the services of expert 
educators of the deaf—those who know not only the commonly 
applied principles of general pedagogy and psychology, but 
who also, through special training, active experience, and 
thorough research work, know the possibilities, the peculi- 
arities, and the limitations of the deaf child—who know 
clearly what is possible and practical as opposed to the 
impossible and theoretical. This is a knowledge not possessed 
even by those who proclaim themselves masters, theoretically 
or otherwise, of the work with the hearing child, who, as a 
matter of fact, receives his education largely at the hands, not 
of his school teachers, but of the thousands with whom he 
comes in contact outside the schoolroom, and through the 
thorough acquisition of his mother-tongue with its vocabu- 
lary and expression which comes to him naturally and easily 
from the very day of his birth—all of which is denied to the 
deaf child. With this special knowledge of deaf child nature 
as referred to above, acquired through years of study of, 
and experience with, the deaf, one may readily perceive that 
the problems presented are not ordinary ones, that they are 
indeed complex, and further, that the ordinary curricula, 
text-books, grade divisions, and modes of procedure adapted 
to the hearing child must be very decidedly modified with 
the deaf child. To those who are not in the work of educating 
the deaf this knowledge does not come, and they are ill- 
prepared to criticize methods, progress, and results which 
necessarily must be seen and judged from a viewpoint 
entirely different from their own. 


Mr. R. O. JoHNSON said that it was possible that the 
next meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, which would regu- 
larly be held in 1915, might be postponed. He suggested 
that in that case it might be desirable to hold the Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals at San 
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Francisco in 1915, instead of holding it in 1916. On 
motion it was voted that the time and place of the next 
Conference be left to the discretion of the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. R. O. Jounson, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, reported that Dr. J. R. Dobyns of Missis- 
sippi and Dr. J. N. Tate of Minnesota had been elected 
members of that Committee to fill the unexpired terms 
of Dr. F. D. Clarke and Dr. J. H. Johnson, deceased; 
also that the Committee had examined the accounts 
and vouchers of the Treasurer of the Annals from June 
25, 1913, to June 16, 1914, and found them correct. 


The Conference then adjourned sine die. 
KE. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Miss Fannie C. Smith and Mr. Solon P. 
Davis, teacher of drawing, have resigned. Their successors 
are Miss Edna Shirley and Miss Vera Stevens, both from the 
Rhode Island Institute. 

A printing office has been established and Mr. Walter G. 
Durian, a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, is appointed 
teacher of printing. The publication of a school paper will 
be begun in the near future. 


Arizona School—Mr. Howard Griffin, an experienced 
teacher from the Advanced Department of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, has been appointed Principal. The teachers 
are Miss Julia R. Bateman, Miss Eleanor Jones, and Miss 
Bertha Holgate. 


Central Institute-—A school for the deaf and training class 
for teachers is announced to be opened September 23, 1914, 
at Vandeventer Avenue and Westminster Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Editor of the Laryngoscope, 
is Director, Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, formerly of the Texas, 
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Pennsylvania, and Kentucky Schools, is Principal, and Miss 
Ruth Paxton, an experienced teacher of lip-reading and 
speech, Secretary. The Advisory Council includes promi- 
nent otologists and heads of schools for the deaf. 


Clarke School—Mrs. Blanche H. Payzant and Miss 
Rebecca Thompson are succeeded by Miss Dorothy Morris 
and Miss Helen B. Kenney. 


Davidson School.—Dr. and Mrs. 8. G. Davidson, late of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, have changed their ‘‘Camp 
Chocorua” at Tamworth, New Hampshire, to a permanent 
school to be known as ‘‘The Davidson School of Individual 
Instruction.” They will take in a few deaf boys who will 
receive the special instruction they need and out of school 
will associate with the hearing boys, working with them on 
the farm and joining in their sports. Gardening and farming 
will be taught as a means of developing mind and character 
and to prepare such as desire for admission to agricultural 
colleges. 


Florida School.—Mr. Eugene Hogle, a graduate of Gallau- 
det College, has been appointed instructor of cabinet-making. 

A new laundry and heating-plant building is to be erected 
at a cost of about $12,000. 


Gallaudet College—The George Washington University at 
its last commencement conferred upon President Hall the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. 

The reunion of the Alumni to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the College was held at 
Kendall Green, June 22 to 25,1914. More than two hundred 
former students were present, including two members of the 
first class graduated and several representatives of nearly 
every subsequent class. It was a successful and joyous 
occasion throughout; but the greatest joy of all arose from 
the presence of the beloved Founder and President Emeritus 
of the College, who in person conferred the eight honorary 
degrees mentioned in the last number of the Annals. We 
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print elsewhere Mr. McFarlane’s poem and the addresses of 
Secretary Lane and Dr. Patterson; other excellent addresses 
were given by Dr. Hall, Dr. Gallaudet, Mr. J. C. Howard, 
Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, Mrs. 8. C. Balis, Mr. 
Francis Maginn, and others. A picnic at Great Falls, a 
banquet at Rauscher’s, and several other festivities added to 
the pleasure of the reunion. The following editorial of the 
Washington Evening Star of June 24 is‘a discriminating 
tribute to the work that the College has accomplished during 
the past half century: 


“The semi-centennial of Gallaudet College, at Kendall Green in this 
city, finds that institution one of the most interesting educational estab- 
lishments in the country. Founded to give academic instruction to 
deaf-mutes, it has won for itself a high place not merely as a specialized 
school, but as the training ground of young Americans for life work. 
Through the excellent preparation given them by Gallaudet College, as 
part of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, its graduates 
are enabled to take their places in various lines of work, regardless of their 
affliction, which but for the scholastic development afforded by the 
College would set them apart hopelessly. 

“Through the half-century of work done by this institution the line 
between the speaking people and those who are from one cause or 
another mute is practically eliminated. In every respect save that of 
ability to communicate their thoughts by means of audible speech these 
young people are graduated from Gallaudet fitted to walk and work 
alongside of others. Some of them have been taught to speak and 
read the lips, so that their disability is greatly lessened. 

‘But these are slight developments compared with the actual mental 
training which the students at Gallaudet have received during these past 
five decades, and to-day the graduates of the College are scattered 
throughout the country, doing high-grade work in all lines of life, in no 
material respect handicapped by the defects that nature has imposed 
upon them. In these circumstances the affectionate enthusiasm with 
which the alumni are celebrating the semi-centennial of their Alma 
Mater is readily to be understood.”’ 


Idaho School.—Miss Olivia Thomas has resigned to teach 
in the Institution for Improved Instruction, New York, and 
Miss Elnora Palm to teach in the Oregon School. They are 
succeeded by Mrs. Anna B. Kirkpatrick, from the Oregon 
School, and Miss Nell Nichol, formerly of the Oregon School. 


| 
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Illinois School—Miss Edith Wyckoff and Miss Mildred 
Ross have resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution; 
Miss Alice T. Coburn to teach in the Chicago Day-School; 
Miss Josephine Avondino to teach in the Texas School; Mrs. 
Lizzie F. Sullivan to teach in the Louisiana School; and Mr. 
Asa A. Stutsman to devote his time to his Michigan farm. 
Miss Pauline Jones and Miss Clyde King have also resigned. 
Miss Margaret Russel has leave of absence to teach in the 
Oklahoma School and Miss Ernestine Jastremski on account 
of sickness in her family. New appointments are Miss Anna 
B. Berkeley, from the Virginia School; Miss Phyllis C. D. 
Macomber, from the Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York; Miss Florence B. Spruit, from the North Carolina 
School; Mrs. Sarah Temple Small, Miss Della Mayne, and 
Miss Della M. Orr, from the Oklahoma School; Miss Anna 
Kingsley and Miss Ruth Bailey, from common schools. 
Miss Annie E. Tanner returns after a year’s leave of absence. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—The 
following teachers have resigned: Miss Julia M. Connery to 
teach in the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution; Miss Pris- 
cilla A. Fuller to be married; Miss Amy Burke to teach in 
the Newark Day-School; Miss Phyllis Macomber to teach in 
the Illinois School; Miss Ethel M. Pomeroy, Miss Claire 
Gipson, and Miss Grace Coffin to retire from the work. 
New appointments are Miss Millicent Fuller and Miss Sallie 
Plumley, trained in this Institution; Miss Marjorie Tyler, 
from the Ohio School; Miss Olivia Thomas, from the Idaho 
School; and Miss Margaret Plumley. Mr. Arthur Enger 
succeeds Mr. Morris Kaufman as instructor in physical 
training. 


Iowa School.—Miss Annie B. McCorkle and Miss Irene 
V. W. Boshler have been appointed teachers in the places 
of Miss Hazel Walker and Miss Josephine Van Bergen. 


Kendall School—Miss Maud H. Peet has resigned to be 
married and is succeeded by Miss Mary A. Burch, from the 
Virginia School. Miss Ida M. Parr, instructor in manual 
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training, has resigned to take charge of the manual training 
work of the public schools at Pelham Manor, New York; 
her successor is Miss Ruth E. Stone, a graduate of the Oswego, 
New York, Normal School. 


Maryland School._—Miss Warfield, of Baltimore, has been 
added to the corps of teachers. Miss Bessie H. Zimmerman, 
teacher of domestic science, and Mr. J. C. Stubbs, teacher of 
cabinet making, have resigned. Their successors are Miss 
Lucy B. Pardoe, of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Horace E. Cutsail, of 
Frederick. 


Milan Institution —The Rivista de Pedagogia Emendatrice 
for May and June, 1914, is filled with a description of the 
various celebrations in Italy this year of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the death of Don Giulio Tarra, the able and 
devoted Director of the Istituto dei Sordomuti Poveri at 
Milan from 1855 to 1889. On the house in that city where he 
was born (Via Unione 7) a memorial tablet was unveiled 
bearing this inscription: 


A 
GIULIO TARRA 
PRETE MILANESE 


SVEGLIO 
DAL SECOLARE SILENZIO 
I SORDOMUTI 
RESTITUENDOLI ALLA VITA 
DEL PENSIERO DEL LAVORO 


GLI AMMIRATORI 
VENTICINQUE ANNI DOPO LA SUA MORTE 
1832-1889 


Monuments to his memory had already been erected in 
the Institution and in the Milan cemetery. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Mary Grey Barron, Miss Emilie 
B. Dixon, Miss Elizabeth Tate, Miss Minnie B. Osborne, and 
Miss Sophie Peterson are succeeded by Miss Laura E. Bell, 
Mrs. W. Roby Allen, Miss Beatrice Prothero, Miss Ellen 
S. Werner, and Miss Mathilda Schmidt. 
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Mississippi Institution —Dr. J. R. Dobyns has resigned 
the superintendency of the Mississippi Institution to become 
President of the Southwestern Presbyterian University at 
Clarksville, Tennessee. Dr. Dobyns has been a teacher of 
the deaf for forty years. He began the work in the Missouri 
School in 1874, was first a teacher and then Principal of the 
Texas School from 1877 to 1881, and since that time has been 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution. During his 
thirty-three years of service in this position he has had the 
pleasure of seeing the Institution under his able manage- 
ment grow from a small, poorly-housed school to a large and 
prosperous one with spacious and beautiful buildings. At 
the same time he has won the love of his pupils and teach- 
ers, and the esteem and admiration of the community. The 
Governor of the State in accepting his resignation says: 


“On behalf of the people of Mississippi, as well as personally, I want 
to thank you for the long, faithful, and efficient service you have ren- 
dered in this capacity; for the splendid Christian life and character 
which you have put into the work, and for the great, tender care and 
loving treatment that you have given the deaf and dumb of Mississippi 
for so many years,” 


Dr. Dobyns is succeeded by his son, Mr. Richmond 8. 
Dobyns. 


Missouri School.—Miss Frances Bell has resigned to become 
Supervising Primary Oral Teacher in the Michigan School. 

The issue of the Deaf Apprentice of May 30, 1914, which 
was distributed at the Convention at Staunton, received 
much commendation. Its purpose is to aid in teaching the 
technical language used in the various branches of the indus- 
trial department and to increase the interest of the pupils 
in learning their trades. It has been published bi-weekly 
for the past four years. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School.—The following teachers 
have resigned: Miss K. Theo Riggs to open a private school 
in her home town; Miss Blanche Van Deveer to teach in a 
public school; Miss Florence B. Spruit to teach in the Ilinois 
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School; Miss Ruth Berger, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Watt, Mr. W. 
F. Murphy, and Miss Laura Militzer to retire from the work. 
To fill these places Miss Irene Bowman, Miss Pearl Trogden, 
and Miss Lillian Mueller, all trained in the North Carolina 
School, Miss Mabel Miller, trained in the Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, and Miss Florence Carter, 
of Maine, have been appointed. 


New England industrial School—Miss Fiorence McElver 
has resigned to teach in the Western New York Institution. 
Her successor is Miss Aimee Walworth, trained in the New 
England Industrial School. 


Ohio School.—Miss Nell C. McCafferty and Miss Hertha 
Wittenmeier have resigned to be married and Miss Marjorie 
Tyler has resigned to teach in the Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York. Other teachers who have resigned 
are Miss Hazel Bryan, Miss Lulu Alspach, Miss Laura Arm- 
strong, and Miss Dette Bidenharn. Miss Frances I. Walker 
has a year’s leave of absence and Miss Louise Berry has an 
indefinite leave of absence on account of ill health. Miss 
Gertrude Hatfield has been appointed Supervising Teacher of 
Speech and Lip-Reading. New teachers appointed are Miss 
Julia Marshall, Miss Margaret Morrow, Miss Nell Wangler, 
Miss Lois Edwards, Miss Helen Gardner, and Miss Pauline 
Jones. 


Ontario School——On June 2, 1914, the Schoo! was favored 
with a visit from His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
accompanied by the Duchess of Connaught and the Princess 
Patricia. The Duke recalled the visit he made to the insti- 
tution forty-five years ago when it was at Hamilton and ex- 
pressed gratification at the great advances that have been 
made since that time. 


Pennsylvania Institution—The following teachers have 
resigned: Miss Martha C. Bell to teach in the Nebraska 
School; Miss Marie L. Simon and Miss Emily T. Mercer to 
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be married; Miss Margaret L. Sallee to enter private. work; 
Mr. Howard Griffin to become Principal of the Arizona 
School; and Dr. 8. G. Davidson to devote himself exclusively 
to his private school in New Hampshire. New appointments 
are Miss Ethelwyn Hammond, from the Wisconsin School; 
Miss Mildred A. Ross and Miss Edith Wyckoff, from the 
Illinois School; Miss Rachel E. Dawes, from the South 
Dakota School; Miss Susan L. Anderson and Miss Elizabeth 
Daniel, trained in the Normal Department of the Clarke 
School. 


Tennessee School.—Mr. Clarence J. Settles, M. A., a 
graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, 
and Miss Emilie B. Dixon, from the Minnesota School, are 
added to the corps of teachets. 


Texas School—Miss Anne Page Goggin has resigned to 
be married and Miss Ellerbe Holt to take a course in Colum- 
bia University. They are succeeded by Miss Josephine 
Avondino, from the Ilinois School, and Miss Irma Johnson, 
from the South Carolina Institution. Miss Lillian Capron, 
of Austin, Texas, trained by Mrs. Max Bickler, has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 

Military training, such as is carried on in the New York 
and North Carolina Schools, has been introduced. Mr. 
Walter E. Kadel, a recent graduate of the New York Insti- 
tution, is appointed instructor in this work. 


Texas Institute for Colored Youths.—Rev. J. I. Donaldson, 
for the previous five years Business Manager, Treasurer, 
and Pastor of Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, was appointed 
Superintendent more than a year ago. Miss Ruby R. Craig, 
a graduate of Atlanta University, was added to the corps 
of teachers and Mrs. Sallie Perry was appointed teacher of 
domestic science in the place of Miss W. H. Holland who re- 
signed to be married. 


Utah School—Miss Mary E. Williams has resigned to 
return to the Wisconsin School, Miss Irene T. Short to return 
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to the Los Angeles School, and Miss Anna B. Kirkpatrick to 
teach in the Idaho School. They are succeeded by Miss 
Ethel Thomas, a graduate of the School of Education of 
the University of Utah, trained for teaching the deaf in the 
Utah School, Miss Jessie M. Whitmore, from the North 
Dakota School, and Miss Anne Overstreet, trained at the 
Clarke School. Two new teachers are added because of 
increased attendance: Miss Geraldine De Silva, trained at 
the Clarke School, and Miss Lucia McDonald, trained at the 
Michigan School. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Lillian Russell, 
a graduate of the Normal Class of the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, New York, has been added to the corps 
of teachers. 

On June 8, 1914, a loving cup was presented to Dr. W. N. 
Burt by the teachers and officers as a testimonial of love and 
respect on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his coming to the 
Institution as Superintendent. Addresses were made by 
Mr. G. M. Teegarden, Dr. Burt, Mr. Linnaeus Roberts, 
Mr. Henry Bardes, Dr. F. A. Stotler, and others. 

Two wings have been added to the building of the Primary 
Department. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Ethelwyn Hammond has resigned 
to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Anita Wells 
to teach in the Kansas School, and Miss Edith Matteson to 
teach inthe South DakotaSchool. Miss Mary E. Williams and 
Miss Helen Waite, former teachers in the Wisconsin School, 
who have been teaching elsewhere, have returned to the Wis- 
consin School. Miss Helen 8. Collier, trained at the Michigan 


School,.is appointed a teacher. 
E. A. F. 


) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Classification of Schools for the Deaf.—We are surprised 
that the distinguished President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Dr. Henry 8S. Pritchett, 
does not seem to recognize the fact that schools for the deaf 
and schools for the blind are purely educational institutions. 
He says in his Eighth Annual Report (page 73): 


‘Six other states [beside Montana, Idaho, and Kansas]—Florida, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Virginia—con- 
trol their institutions of higher education through the medium of a 
single board. * * * ‘Three of these state boards,—those of Iowa, 
Mississippi, and South Dakota,—like the boards in Montana, Idaho, 
and Kansas, have under their jurisdiction only institutions that are 
purely educational. On the other hand, the Board of Education in 
Florida has charge not only of the university, of the college for women, 
and of the colored normal school, but also of the institutions for the 
blind, the deaf, and the dumb.” 


As a matter of fact the state boards of education of Idaho 
and Kansas, like those of Florida and Oklahoma, have under 
their jurisdiction the schools for the deaf and the blind as 
well as the universities and normal schools. Dr. Pritchett 
himself makes that statement with respect to the Kansas 
Board on page 78 of his Report. He is right in saying that 
the boards in Idaho and Kansas “have under their jurisdic- 
tion only institutions that are purely educational,” for 
schools for the deaf and the blind are such; but he ought also 
to have included the Florida Board in the same category 
instead of adding “‘On the other hand,”’ etc. 

We regret also that so influential an authority as Dr. 
Pritchett should deprecate even mildly the placing of schools 
for the deaf and the blind under the jurisdiction of boards of 
education. He says: 


““Experience is not yet sufficient to base any definite judgment upon 
this plan, but on a priori grounds it would seem that to join the admin- 
istration of institutions for the defective classes with the administration 
of the usual institutions of education is of doubtful wisdom. The 
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educational system of a state, whether of elementary or of college grade, 
is primarily intended for the normal individual. Care for the abnormal, 
whether the abnormality is merely the result of the deprivation of one of 
the senses or of a deeper cause, and whether the care takes the form of sub- 
sistence, education, or correction, would seem to require expert knowl- 
edge, in government as well as in immediate administration, such as a 
board constituted to deal with the general educational system would 
not possess. To remedy this defect by introducing into the board of 
education special representatives selected on account of their acquain- 
tance with the abnormal child might be a danger to higher interests. 
Until we have a fair presumptive evidence that a system which links 
the defective to the regular administration has worked well, states may 
reasonably be cautious of adopting this plan.”’ 


The sixty-four public day-schools for the deaf in the United 
States have always been under the jurisdiction of the local 
boards of education. Of the sixty-four public residential 
schools the majority are governed by special boards of trus- 
tees. This plan has generally worked well in practise; but 
at the present time there is a growing disposition to group 
them with other state institutions under the jurisdiction of 
a strong central board. There are some reasonable argu- 
ments in favor of this course.* Now if these arguments 
prevail, as it seems likely they will sooner or later in many 
states, what central board shall have jurisdiction over the 
schools for the deaf and the blind? Shall it be the board of 
education, as is now the case in Florida, Idaho, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma? Or shall it be the ‘‘ board of control” or “‘ board 
of administration”’ which has charge of the prisons, reforma- 
tories, and insane hospitals, as is now the case in IIlinois,lowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin? Both these plans have worked well in practise 
during the few years that they have been tried; but there can 
be no question that the proper classification of schools for the 
deaf and the blind is with educational institutions rather with 
hospitals for the insane or penal and reformatory establish- 
ments. 

Dr. Pritchett’s objection that a board of education would 
not possess the “‘expert knowledge”’ required for dealing with 


*See the Annals for September, 1913, vol. iviii, page 331. 
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the education of the deaf and the blind applies with at least 
as much force to a “board of control” or a special board. 
It has very rarely been the good fortune of a school for the 
deaf or the blind to have upon its governing board, however 
that board was constituted, “special representatives selected 
on account of their acquaintance” with the needs of the 
pupils. At the present time, we believe, only three schools 
for the deaf in the United States have such a representative 
on their boards. Fortunately expert knowledge on the part 
of trustees or directors, though highly desirable, is not essen- 
tial to good government or good administration. If the 
governing board is composed of intelligent and broad-minded 
men, untrammeled by political influence, as all such boards 
ought to be and most of them are, they will secure the welfare 
of the school by placing at its head an expert in the work and 
leaving the details of administration in his hands. 


Better Speech—Dr. Yale’s declaration at the Staunton 
Convention that what we need now is ‘‘not more speech, but 
better speech”’ struck the key-note of the present sentiment 
concerning speech teaching in our schools for the deaf. Is 
the attainment of better speech possible? Professor White’s 
success in improving Helen Keller’s speech, Miss Thomason’s 
demonstration at Staunton of the rhythm work in the Rhode 
Island Institute, Miss Thomason’s and Miss Henderson’s 
articles in the Volta Review for July, and the series which 
Miss Buell begins in the present number of the Annals all 
indicate that it is possible and point the way in which it is 
to be achieved. But for its attainment there is need not only 
of skilful leadership; a high degree of intelligence and much 
knowledge on the part of teachers are also essential. Our 
normal departments must set a severe standard for the 
admission of candidates and must give their students a 
thorough scientific training. 
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The Importance of Good Teaching in Early Childhood.— 
Mr. John Dutton Wright is publishing in the Laryngoscope 
a series of articles on the education of the deaf for the in- 
formation of physicians who may be called upon to advise the 
parents of deaf children. In the number of July, 1914, 
he writes as follows concerning the importance of beginning 
the education of a deaf child at an early age: 


“The situation of a deaf child differs very much, from an educational 
standpoint, from that of the little hearing child. Two hours a day 
playing educational games in a kindergarten is as much as is usually 
given or is needful for the little hearing child up to six or seven years 
of age; and his mental development and success in after life will not be 
seriously endangered if even that is omitted and he does not begin to go 
to school until he is eight or nine. The hearing child of eight who has 
never been in school and cannot read or write, has, nevertheless, without 
conscious effort, mastered the two most important educational tasks 
in life. He has learned to speak and has acquired the greater part of his 
working vocabulary. In other words, although he has never been across 
the threshold of a school, his education is well advanced for his years and 
mental development. 

“The situation of the uninstructed deaf child of eight is very different. 
The task which it has taken the hearing child eight years to accomplish, 
the deaf child of eight has not even begun. He cannot speak a word; 
he does not even know that there is such a thing asa word. He is eight 
years behind his hearing brother, and even if he starts now, unless some 
means can be found for aiding him to overtake his brother educationally, 
he will be only eight years old in education when he is sixteen years of 
age. And when he is sixteen, the psychological period will have passed 
for acquiring what he should have learned when he was eight. The fact 
that the child is deaf does not exempt him from the inexorable laws of 
mental psychology and heredity. In the development of the human 
mind there is a certain period when all conditions are favorable for the 
acquisition of speech and language. Unnumbered generations of ances- 
tors acquired speech and language at that stage of their mental develop- 
ment, and this little deaf descendant’s mind obeys the law of inherited 
tendencies. 

“Tf the speech and language-learning period, from two years of age 
to ten, is allowed to pass unimproved, the task of learning them later 
is rendered unnecessarily difficult. Every physician can appreciate the 
force of these facts. 

“Therefore, in the case of the little deaf child, the years from two to 
ten are crucial, and of far greater importance than the same period in the 
case of the hearing child. 
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“Tf the proper school for the little hearing child of five did not happen 
to exist injhis immediate neighborhood, no one would think of insisting 
upon the necessity of sending the little one away to a distant boarding 
school. But that is what must be done in the case of the little deaf 
child, if precious and irrecoverable years are not to be lost. It is often 
a difficult matter to persuade a mother to sacrifice her own personal 
happiness and comfort in having the little child with her, and to look 
far enough into the future to see that a true and unselfish love for the 
child requires her to entrust him to the care of others during these early 
and crucial years. This is one of the tasks that the physician should 
set himself.” 


Mr. Wright also has this to say concerning the importance 
of committing the education of the child during the first three 
years of his course to the most skilful and experienced teachers: 


‘Because of the extreme importance of these beginning years in the 
life ofthe little deaf child, it is a serious responsibility to assume the task 
of teaching him. Unfortunately, it is a responsibility that is rather 
lightly assumed by some young women inadequately trained and without 
much experience. The highest skill and widest experience on the part 
of the teacher are more necessary during the first three years of the child’s 
educational life than at any other period. Yet mothers will often 
entrust their little children at this crucial time to inefficient young 
women who are willing to come to their homes rather than to part with 
the child and place him under more skilled and experienced teachers in 
a well organized school. 

“The teaching which the little deaf child receives during the first 
three years of his educational life is of vital importance to him. He 
needs then, as he will never need again, the highest skill and the greatest 
experience. Many a child’s chances have been ruined by poor teachers 
at the start.” 


The Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference-——At Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, June 29 to July 2, 1914, in connection with the 
Convention of the Catholic Educational Society, there was 
held a meeting of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference. 
Papers were read and discussed entitled “‘Why Educate the 
Deaf? How and Where?” by members of the Conference; 
“Twenty-five Years with the Deaf,” by Rev. M. M. Gerend, 
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President of St. John’s Institute; ‘‘ Field Work with the Deaf,” 
by Rev. Eugene Gehl, of the same school; and “Our Experi- 
ence with Methods,” by Sister Constantia, of Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s Institution. There was also discussion upon 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of Catholic Societies 
for the Deaf” and upon “The Deaf Child: Its Character and 
Temperament as Influenced by its Environment.”’ A resolu- 
tion was passed urging pastors whose parishes include state 
schools for the deaf to interest themselves in the spiritual 
welfare of the children. Rev. Father F. A. Moeller, 8. J., of 
Chicago, was re-elected President for the coming year. 


A Proposed Bureau of Labor.—Senator Moses E. Clapp, of 
Minnesota, has introduced in the Senate of the United States 
‘a bill to create a bureau for the deaf and dumb in the Depart- 
ment of Labor.” The bill has been read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, and in that 
Committee to a subcommittee of which Senator Martine, of 
New Jersey, is chairman. A similar bill has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, and there is reasonable 
ground for expectation that it will eventually become a law. 
The bill was laid before the Staunton Convention by the Rev. 
James H. Cloud and after consideration the Convention 
voted to recommend its passage by Congress with a few 
amendments. By these amendments those portions of the 
bill that relate to methods used in the general education of 
the deaf are eliminated, so that the activities of the chief of 
the bureau are restricted to their industrial interests; the 
words ‘“‘and dumb” are stricken out wherever they occur, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Convention 
concerning the .titles of schools for the deaf; and the salary 
of the chief is fixed at $5,000 instead of $3,000. The bill 
(Senate Bill 4,722) as introduced by Senator Clapp reads 
as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be created a 
pureau tor the deaf and dumb in the Department of Labor. 

Sec. 2. That said bureau shall be in charge of a competent person 
who shall have had experience in the education of the deaf, or who has 
acquired knowledge of the deaf and dumb through association with 
them in the world, and who knows their requirements. He shall be a 
man who knows and can use and understand the sign language and man- 
ual alphabet used by the deaf and dumb. He shall be designated as 
chief of said bureau for the deaf and dumb. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be his duty to study the industrial, social, and 
educational condition of the deaf and dumb throughout the United 
States. He shall keep a census of such persons, gather statistics, facts, 
and information that may be useful and helpful to promote the interests 
of said people in life and to lessen the hardships incident to their mis- 
fortune. 

Sec. 4. That he shall make a thorough and painstaking inquiry and 
study of the trades and industries, and occupations that are most suit- 
able for the deaf and dumb to engage in, and shall use his best efforts 
to promote their advancement in such occupations, and protect them 
in their rights to employment when unjustly discriminated against on 
account of their deafness. 

Sec. 5. That he shall gather statistics as to the earning capacity of 
the deaf. He shall gather information and facts as to whether the deaf 
are more liable to injury when working in shops or factories than hearing 
persons. He shall obtain statistics as to the value of property owned 
by the deaf and dumb in the United States. He shall study the trades 
taught in the schools for the deaf in the United States, and shall cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent possible with the superintendents of said schools 
for the purpose of comparison and study, with a view to promoting 
efficiency and the teaching of such trades or vocations, so far as prac- 
ticable, as his investigations may prove desirable. He shall study sural 
or farm life of the deaf, to determine the suitability or practicability 
of such vocation as compared with occupations in cities. 

Sec. 6. That he shall study thoroughly and impartially the methods 
in use in the education of the deaf and dumb. To that end he shall 
cooperate, so far as possible, with the various schools for the deaf. 
He shall cooperate with the adult deaf in the world and gather informa- 
tion and facts based on results as shown in the lives of the adult deaf 
who have attended school; and the object and purpose of such investi- 
gation and study shall be to promote the general education of the deaf 
and dumb. He shall obtain and keep on file books, papers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and all other publications available relative to the deaf and* 
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dumb. He shall endeavor to enlighten the general public, by means of 
reports and bulletins, on any mistaken ideas relative to them or their 
education, and he shall endeavor to correct misinformation or misstate- 
ments about them that may be brought to his attention. He shall do 
everything possible to enlighten the general public, and shall warn the 
public against unscrupulous people who impose upon the public as deaf 
for the purpose of obtaining charity. 

Sec. 7. That he shall study the cause of deafness with a view to 
determine if any proper measure can be taken for its prevention, by 
diffusing knowledge of its nature and cause among the people. He 
shall cooperate as far as may be possible with the parents of deaf children 
in any measure for the good of such children. 

Sec. 8. That he, or his agent, shal] travel from time to time to cities 
and places in the United States as may be necessary in making investi- 
gations and gathering statistics. 

He shall issue bulletins and reports from time to time giving informa- 
tion covering any phase of his work. Copies of such bulletins shall be 
furnished schools for the deaf, associations of the deaf, educators, 
employers, parents of deaf children, and all persons who may apply for 
same. 

Sec. 9. That, so far as possibile, he shall gather statistics of the educa- 
tional, industrial, and social conditions of the deaf in foreign countries. 

Sec. 10. That for his services he shall receive the sum of $3,000 
a year and necessary traveling expenses in the discharge of his duties. 

Sec. 11. That all subordinate employees that may be appointed to 
this bureau from time to time shall be, so far as practicable, deaf people. 

Sec. 12. That this Act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
its passage and approval. 


International Statistics—The British members of the 
“International Statistics Committee” established by the 
International Conference of the Education of the Deaf held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1907, have recommended a list 
of questions to be used by schools for the deaf on the admis- 
sion of pupils, and the members of the Committee for other 
countries (for America the members are Mr. F. W. Booth 
and the editor of the Annals) have approved the list. They 
are not intended to supersede the questions now in use in the 
various countries, but to supplement them. They differ 
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from the questions recommended by the Committee of the 
Fifth Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools in being much less exhaustive in their 
scope and in seeking information from the family physician 
as well as from the parent or guardian. If trustworthy in- 
formation on the points covered by the inquiry can be ob- 
tained from all the civilized countries in the world, it will be 
of great value. We hope the questions will be adopted by all 
the American schools. They are as follows: 


SCHOOL SIDE. 
General Questions for Forms of Admission for Schools for the Deaf. 


. The name of the child in full. 
. The date and place of birth. 
. Parents or guardians. 
(a) Full names. 
(b) Occupations. 
(c) Full postal address. 
. How many children have the parents had, and how many are living ? 
. Was the child born deaf? 
. If not, (a) What was the cause of deafness? 
(b) At what age did the child become deaf? 
(c) If not always dumb, when did it lose its speech? 
. Are any other children in the family deaf, or otherwise afflicted? 
. Are either of the parents deaf, or have any of their relatives been 
deaf? Ifso, what was their relationship to the father or mother? 
. Were the parents related before marriage? If sc, what was the 
relationship? 
. Does the child express itself intelligently by speech, signs, or gestures? 
. What illnesses has the child had, and were they previous or subse- 
quent to deafness? 
. Is the child in good health, and is the eyesight good? 
. Is the child totally deaf? 
. If not, (a) Does it hear loud noises only? 
(b) Does it hear vowels? 
(c) Does it distinguish words or sentences? 
. Have any attempts been made to cure the deafness? If so, what has 
been done, and what was the result? 
. What is the religious persuasion of the parent or guardian? 
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DOCTOR’S SIDE. 
Medical Questions for Admission Forms for Schools for the Deaf. 


1. Is the child too deaf to be taught with hearing children in an ele- 
mentary school? 

2. Do the other senses seem to be perfect, particularly the eyesight, 
or are there any symptons of mental deficiency? 

3. What is the present and general state of the child’s health? 

4. Has the child suffered from rickets or swellings of the glands? 

5. Does the child suffer from ophthalmia or ringworm? 

6. Has the child been successfully vaccinated? 

7. In what condition are the Eustachian tubes, outer ear, middle ear, 
drum? 

8. Is there any malformation of the mouth, palate, pharynx, larynx? 

9. Is the child a mouth breather, and has it any signs of nasal obstruc- 
tion? If so, what are the defects? Have they been treated, and 
with what results? 

10. Is the child afflicted with fits, chorea, or any nervous complaint? 

11. Is there any record of idiocy, consumption, deaf-mutism, or consan- 
guinity in the family? 

12. Has the child beside its deafness any other infirmities and peculi- 
arities? If so, to what extent do they seem to be connected with 
deafness, and when did they first show themselves? 

13. Is the deafness due to inherited specific disease? 


A Canard.—In the Revue Générale de Enseignement des 
Sourds-M uets for April, 1914, Mr. A. Legrand, of the National 
Institution at Paris, has a sarcastic and indignant article 
entitled “Stigmata of Infamy.” It is based upon a statement 
in Nos Loisirs for February 15, 1914, that “in future, in all 
the institutions for deaf-mutes in New York the young boys 
and little girls are to bear, tattoed upon the nape of the neck, 
their name and address.”” The purpose of tattooing the chil- 
dren is said to be to provide a means of identification in case 
of their being lost or meeting with accident. A professor 
of “Smithson College’’—an institution of learning unknown 
in America, but possibly referring to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington—is credited with the origination of 
the scheme. The statement is made that the operation has 
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already been performed upon several subjects and in Les 

Loisirs there is an engraving showing ‘a professor expert in 

the art of tattooing,” in the act of “branding”’ a little girl. 
There is not a word of truth in the story. 


The Annals.—At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, held at Staunton, Virginia, 
June 26, 1914, Professor Allan B. Fay of Gallaudet College 
was elected assistant editor of the Annals and treasurer of 
the Committee. 

E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


FRANK M. DRIGGS, Secretary, 
Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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A Manual of Arithmetic 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By ELIZA KENT, Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, Price, 60 cents. 


Address all correspondence to 
ELIZA KENT, Old Mission, Michigan. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 


By Grace M, Beattie, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
A first text-book in Geography written in simple language for young 
children. 
70 cents per copy. $7.80 per dozen copies. 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 
AMERICAN MONTESSORI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


TORRESDALE Hovss, 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, is the first edifice in the world 
erected specially for Montessori work. A training class for teachers is 
conducted by the Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who studied in 
Rome. Italy has no conception of the American kindergarten, so natu- 
rally the Italian Montessori School uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay modeling. 

Besides the Fut Montessori Coursg, psychology, general method, 
phonetics, etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a trained kinder- 
gartner in the use of such stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occupa- 
tions as have been found suitablefor usein the American Montessori School. 
Probationers are required to teach one full school year. 

Diplomas upon graduating. 

Full particulars upon application to the Directress. 

Visitors admitted by appointment. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Carouine C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past papa instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketioae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M.A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Wit.ovauesy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Gracs M. Bearmis, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Reno Margulies School 


(FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING) 
532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class for Teachers of the Deaf 
October 1, 1914, to June 1, 1915. 


The course will include, besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and 
Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 
teaching of these subjects. 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, who spent eight months in Rome with 
Dr. Montessori, conducted a Montessori class the past year which has 
been visited by hundreds of teachers and students in training. So satis- 
factory have been Mrs. Margulies’s experiments that additional classes 
will be opened the coming year. 
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FOUNDED IN 1894. 


@he Wright Oral Srhool, 


Nos. 1,2 and3 Mt. Morris Park, West, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A., Principal. 


~ 


A select boarding and day school for pupils wholly or par- 
tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and social 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 
is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing is scientifically developed 
and educated. The course extends from kindergarten to col 


lege entrance. 
An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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